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{conTINUED.] 
CHAPTER IV. 
A LITTLE TROUBLE. 


Tue following morning the usually quiet 
household of Widow Wheaton was thrown into 
a state of wonder and excitement. When the 
chore boy, Tom, was sent to the carriage-house 
for Mr. Richards’s harnesses, he returned with 
his eyes starting out of his head with fright, say- 
ing, as he gusped for breath in his great eager- 
ness to speak : 

“Them harnesses are all cut up! Every bit 
of ‘em, reins—collar, all~” 

“Cut up, Tom !”’ exclaimed the widow, rising 
quickly from her seat. ‘ Impossible! who could, 
who would dare do such a thing upon my prem- 
ises ¢ Look again—your eyes are nut half open !” 

“Tsay they’re all cnt up,” repeated the boy. 
“If you don’t believe me you can go and see.” 

“T cannot credit this,” she said, turning to 
Mr. Richards, who sat listening unconceruedly to 
Tom. “If he had said that they had been 
taken—stolen, it would have been a different 
thing ; but to be cut up as though there were 


some wicked malicious » about— i 
the mMiriicsses to the coor quickly Ue Tom being. 


The widow spoke hurriedly and excitedly, 
taking short, nervous steps back and forth, and’ 
knitting her heavy brows angrily. 

“Tf the boy is in the right of it, pray don’t 
allow yourself tq be disturbed at all, madam,” 
said Mr. Richards, keeping his eyes fixed, as he 
spoke upon Mabel’s face, which had grown sud- 
denly white. - 

“Such a depredation shall not be committed 
with impunity, believe me,” she answered, start- 
ing towards the door. 

‘Tom was just making his appearance, drag- 
ging the polished, silver i harnesses after 
him. 

““There !” he said, dropping them at the 
widow’s feet, “see if I didu’t tell the truth!” 

The color receded from her face as she bent 
down to examine the completely ruined property 
before her. : 

“It is true enough, Mr. Richards,” she said. 
“ Tom, send Mr. Dutton here!” she continued, 
turning to the boy. 

But Mr. Dutton, the widow’s head man upon 
her place—was put to his wit’s ends as com- 
pletely about it, as was she. He could only 
say, staring bis great, honest gray eyes widely 
open : 

“?'Twas a well-handled knife that did this ; 
and a pretty spry person on the foot, for the 
last thing [did last night was to lock the car- 
riage-house, and they must have climbed in at 
the window.” 

“ But who could do it? That's the question ?” 
said the widow, earnestly. ‘ Did any one hear 
any noise about the house or out-buildings in the 
night?” she asked, looking about her, for by 
that time the whole household was bled 
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riage-house. He was absent Some ten or fifteen 
minutes, but when he returned the group was 


still unbroken about his ruined property. In his 
hand he carried a letter which had been torn 
open at the end, and which looked soiled and 
worn as though some one had carried it about 
in the pocket. Going up, closely to Mabel’s 
side, he handed it to her, saying in a low but 
perfectly distinct voice, pointing to the super- 
scription : 

“Isn’t that your friend’s name ?” 

“O, yes! Alick’s letter, from Robert Har- 
riman, he told me about it yesterday,” she an- 
swered, taking it from his hand, while the swift, 
rich color rose and fell upon her cheeks. 

“T thought first,” said Mr. Richards, in an- 
swer to the widew’s look of inquiry, ‘ that per- 
haps it would lead us, in some way, towards 
finding out the culprit. It was lying directly 
under the window of the carriage-house.” 

Mabel’s eyes flashed fire. She bit her lips to 
keep back the hot words that crowded up for 
utterance. To be sure, Mr. Richards had said 
nothing but what was well enough; yet still 
there was something in his quiet, insinuating look 
that stung and maddened her. Her mother 
spoke as unconcernedly and indifferently as she 
had done (in her heart she blessed and thanked 
her for it), upon glancing over the superscription : 

“ Probably Alick dropped it, himself, when he 
was here yesterday,” she said. 

“O, yes, undoubtedly,” was the reply, given 
as though it come only from the lips. “ But 
look ! there comes our simple friend from the 
poor-farm !’”” he added, as, at that moment, Sim 
cane sprawling over the garden wall. 

This was what Mabel had been dreading, the 





“ [thought I did, mother,” answered Mabel, 
speaking for the first time. 

“Where, when, child Why didn’t you call 
some one ?” was the hurried question. 

Mabel glanced up, and caught Mr. Richards’s 
eyes resting curiously upon her face. Had he 
seen or heard her, then, the night before?’ What 
did he mean by looking at her in that quizzical 


manner? Did he think that she had been know- 
ing to itall? What was it? How should she 
answer? For the world she would not tell 


what she knew about it ; she was certain of that. 

“] thought there was some one up in the 
house,” she answered, evasively, and giving a 
little quick look of defiance into Mr. Richards’s 
face. 

“And so Z thought,” he made reply. 
haps we were both right.” , 

“Perliaps,” she answered, indifferently, as 
though the matter was not of suflicient worth to 
foilow out. 


“ Per- 


Mr. Richards smiled and turned away, saying | 


as he did so: 

“I pray you, Mrs. Wheaton, not to trouble 
yourself about it. 
it as a circumstance of tnvial importance. The 
harnesses had been worn sometime, and I was 
anticipating purchasing a new set after I had 
decided upon my whereabouts. Never mind 
a 

The widow shook her head, thoughtfally, for 


For my own part I look upon | 


she was in a deep, troubled study; and Mr. | 


pp eof Sim; fearing that he might, in 
some way, betray the secret which she had deter- 
mined to keep for him, at all hazards. 

“ How are you, to-day?” asked Mr. Richards, 
smoothly, as the boy came up, flourishing, as 
usual his arms over his head. 

But Sim was as stolid as a rock, to all ap- 
pearance. He ‘stood, like a post, straight and 
immovable, by Mabel’s side, looking at the cut 
harnesses. 

“ What do you think of it, Sim?’ she asked, 
in a low tone. 

“ Ise glad,” he answered briefly. 

« Glad of what?” asked Mr. Richards, with a 
peculiar smile. 

Sim raised his eyes to his face, and lowered 
them again with a little shudder, but did not 
reply. 

“Some one has cut up my harnesses, boy, 
are you glad of that?” 

Sim grinned, and began toedge away. Mabel 
held him by the frock sleeve. 

“Don’t go, yet,” she said, “what have you 
brought me ?” 

He pulled a scrap of letter-paper from the 
bosom of his frock, covered with coarse, angular 
penmanship. 
|] finds it down in the roads,” he said, flour- 
ishing it over his head. “And I knows whose 
it is, too!” he added, dancing about, and kick- 
ing his heels up in the air. 

“Let me have it,” pleaded Mabel, holding 
out her hand. 








ing off, & step or two | 
forward. “I can’t reads, but 1 knows.” 

There was a nervous light in Mr. Richards’s 
cyes, at this juncture. His lips were closed 
firmly, and his right hand clenched so tightly 
that the finger-nails cut into the palm. 

“Let me see it, boy,” he said, making an at- 
tempt at a ghastly smile. 

But Sim took to his heels, and in a moment 
more was out of sight behind the garden wall. 

“« Now for a frolic,” Mr. Richards said, trying 
to conceal by app e of faceti , his 
real anxiety. “I am going to take a chase after 
him for the fun of seeing him run.” 

He made two or three graceful bounds for- 
ward and reached the garden wall ; this he leaped 
lightly, and before Sim was aware of it was close 
upon him. But the boy was fleet of foot as a 
young deer. Giving a little cry of fear he shot 
forward, like an arrow, andin a moment was out 
upon the broad, clear field. Mr. Richards fol- 
lowed him—fast—fast—faster. For a time the 
race was nearly equal, but by and-by, the strong 
man gained upon the lithe boy. As Sim was 
flying rapidly down a hill, which led from the 
upland to the valley, he stumbled and fell. Be- 
fore he could regain his feet, Mr. Richards was 
upon him, his hand,upon his throat. 

|SEE ENGRAVING.] 





“ Give me the paper!” he said, fiercely, glanc- 
ing keenly about him as he spoke. “ Give it to 
me or I'll choke you, you infernal idiot.” 

The pager dropped from Sim’s trembling 
hand to the gtound. 

“You cut my harnesses, didn’t you?” he 
asked, grasping the paper nervously, and look- 
ing about him again. “I know who did it, you 
young rascal, and—” 

He tightened. his hold upon his throat until 
the bey’s face purpled. 

“Speak or Pi—” 

But Sim did not speak. He did not make the 
slightest noise, but lay there with his great eyes 
burning like live coals. 

“ You can go, you poor fool!” Richards said, 
unloosing his grasp. ‘‘ But look out!” 

He gave the warning in a low, hoarse tone, 
his dark face all aglow with passion. Sim sprang 
to his feet. His breath came in thick, hot gasps. 
Great drops of perspiration stood upon his fore- 
head. His lips worked and writhed as though 
they were tortured with words they could not 
utter. He gave a quick, sharp, inhuman cry, 
and bounded forward. Mr. Richards watched 
him. 

“Ise did cut your harness,” the boy screamed, 
between his teeth, a3 be ran. 
with—” 

He finished the sentence by crossing his arms 
high in the air. 


“1 cuts it with— 





For a moment a puzzled expression rested upon 





the dark face of the man; then it swept away 
j like a flash, and a sickly pallor overspread his 
| features. 

“I must take care of the boy,” he said, “I 
must—” 

He did not finish the sentence, but took long 
strides forward, with his hands clenched, and his 
| lips pressed tightly together. 


{ 
' 
| 





AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE UNDER A NEW NAMB. 


Apout a month after the transpiration of the 
events recorded in our last chapter, a gentleman, 
whose size, form and gait resembled perfectly 
Mr. Lemuel Richards, might have been seen late 
one evening, entering an old-fashioned, tumble- 
down house in an obscure street of Boston. As 
he crept up the wide, rickety stairway he looked 
cautiously about, as if to make sure there was no 
one hidden away in the heavy shadows; and 
then he paused and listened, as if he expected to 
hear a soft footstep behind him. Buteverything 
was quiet and still, not a sound, save his own 
suppressed breathing jarred through the silence. 
At the head of the staircase, he stopped before a 
door and rapped gently. Several moments 
elapsed before the first sound from within gave 
evidence that his quiet signal was heard. Then 
the door was opened just widely enough for a 
little ray of light to shoot out into the desolate 
hall, while some one whispered : 

“ Who is it ?” 

“Confound it, Leone! what makes you so 
slow!” exclaimed the man, impatiently, giving 
the door a quick push forward. ‘I didn’t care 
about staying out there all night.” 

“Why, is it you, Rollins!” exclaimed the 
woman, in a joyful tone, closing tho door and 
bolting it after him. ‘ Where in the worid did 
you come from? and how glad I am to see you!” 

As she spoke she went up closely to his side, 
and rested her hand upon his shoulder. She 
was a woman of nearly forty years, with large 
blue eyes and fair hair; whose face, in spite of 
its heavy lines and careworn expression, gave 
evidence that it once had been rarely beautiful. 
But it was hard and stone-like now, bearing the 
impress of many a bitter and sinful experience. 
For a moment a gleam of tenderness shone in 
her eyes—but only for a moment, the next, it 
was deadened. 

“Come, there’s no time for foolery,” said the 
man (and it was no other than Mr. Richards), 
shaking her hand from his shoulder. “I have 
business to see to, and I haven’t a minute to 
lose !”” 

“Have you just come from—” 

“Yes, yes, no matter about the name,” he in- 
terrupted? grufly. ‘Never let that slip from 
your lips evenin sleep. I have come from—you 
know where—” he went on in a low tone, “and 
I must go back as suddenly as I came, for the 
very devil is on my track whatever way I turn.” 

She looked up inquiringly into his face, but 
did not speak. 

“You see L’one,”’ this was the way he abbre- 
viated her name, “ you see, everything goes on 
nicely, there, or would, if it wasn’t for a poor 





favored imp, and to all appearances bat a little 
ways removed from an ape. But the worst ot it 
all is, he has taken a thorough dislike to me, and 
by the means sets everybody to thinking and 
wondering about it.” 

Leone dropped her head upon her hand, but 
did not speak. So Richards continued : 

“ You see something has got to be done about 
it, and mighty sudden, too, or I shall never be 
able to get along at all there.” 

“The widow and her daughter—they are well 
enough—all right, aren’t they ?” 

“O, yes; they swallowed it like old wine, 
about the uncle ; the girl—and she’s a handsome, 
fiery little witch—went into ecstacies over the 
shawl and scarf—and the widow was highly 
elated to hear of her brother's health. Health ! 
IT wonder what the poor fools would say if they 
knew that the old fillow had been under the 
ground rotting, for the last five months, and that 
I—” 

He stopped short, finishing the sentence with 
asneer. The woman laughed, and looked up 
knowingly into his face. 

“O_vou are obeying the dying dictates of the 
old miser, to the letter!” she said, sarcastically. 
“ You've been to see the widow, and the daugh- 
ter, and you've managed their property for them, 
too, haven't you, for all the world just us he 
wished !” 

“T’ve managed their property, that’s certain, 
but whether I shall be able to much longer or 
not, is more than I can tell, if that poor old 
idiot of a Sim isn’t blotted out of existence.” 

“ Sin—Sim—Sim, did you say, Rollins ?”’ 
asked Leone, in a husky voice, as though some- 
thing disturted her. 

“Yes, Sim! and what of it? What in the 
her = awhome chet tn start wan un I'd like 
“O, nothing, nothing ! I thought for a minute 
that I had seen the name somewhere, or heard 
it, or something!” she answered, without seem- 
ing to heed his perturbed manner. 

“ Weii, whether you've heard it or not, it’s all 
the same. The boy has got to be taken care of ?”” 
“ Taken care of—you don’t mean—” 

“IT mean just what I say. He must be put 
out of my way, and you must do it for me. 
There’s no one in the world who can manage it 
better than you, L’one. You see I have it all 
planned. You can take the boys (you know 
what I mean), in a carriage and come out there. 
No matter if you do have to stay around a day 
ortwo. At any rate it wont be long, before you 
can catch Sim out after dark. You'll know him 
fust enough, or if you don’t you can put one of 
the boys on his track. Now, understand, he 
must be nabbed. You must have him chucked 
into the carriage without making much noise 
aboutit. Bring him tothe city, and then | don’t 
care what you do with him. A friendly knock 
on the side of the head, a little prick under the 
rite, or a glass of the right kind of wine will put 
him out of his troubles. One thing certain he 
wont be making his blasted signs in my face 
any more. Iv you understand ¢” 

“ Yes,” was the quiet answer. 

“ Yes! but what in the deuce are you growing 
so white for!” he exclaimed, angrily, bringing 
his fistde“" upon the table. ‘I’ve seen enough 
of such looks fora week past—for Heaven's sake 
don’t you begin !”” 

“And you want this Sim—this boy—taken 
care of ?” she asked, musingly, without paying 
the least heed to his anger. 

“ So I have said, some five or six times,” was 
the curt answer. 

“Well, well, it shall be as you wish, but still 
T can’t understand very clearly, how he has it 
in his power to trouble you much.” 

“Trouble me, L’one, the devil helps him! 


‘Why, I tell you that he knows everything, every- 


thing about ne, ever —” 

He hesitated, and looked meaningly into her 
face. 

“ Not—not—you know, Rollins?” she gasped. 
“Yes, yes!” he answered, shuddering. “ And 
he haies me, too, with a deadly hatred. The 
first night I was in town he cut up my harnesses ; 





devil of an idiot-boy, who seems to have taken | 


orders from Satan himself. It is a mystery to 


me how it can be so, but I swear to you, there | 


isn’t a secret of my life but what is in danger 
where he is.” 

“An idiot-boy?” repeated Leone, looking 
thoughtfully down to the floor. 

“Yes, a pauper-fool, who has the run of every 
house in town, and the sympathy of every person. 
How he has gained such a familiar footing every- 
where is more than I can tell, for he ia an ill- 


| has decreed it to be so 
| gipsey told me ; 


| 
: 


| forever writhimg in my sight? 


and the little witch of a Mabel knew it—I'm 
sure. But how dark it is here—raise the wick to 
that lamp!” he added, glancing about him, and 
towards the dark corners of the room 

“Tt was foolish in you to go there,” L’one 
said, after she aad brightened up the light ant 
isken a fe turns up and down the room. “I 
told yuu so, Rollins !”” 

“What in thundef would you have me do!” 
he exclaimed, starting up, and folding his hands 
closely across his beeast. “ Did you want me & 
go craay—stark mad, with those terrible eves 
forever glaring upon me! that cursed mea 
I tell you thar » 
the only place where I can rest; Satan hun-wlf 
via 
you remember whose bend it 
was that would lift this curse from me ‘” 


You know what th 
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“Yes, and you are going to make this girl | 
your wife, then ?” she asked, ina fearfully low 
tone. 

“ Perhaps so ;” was the dogged answer. 

“And by my own soul, you never will, Rol- 
lins Flagg—so long as God spares my life !’”” 
she said, springing up madly, and gnashing her 
teeth in her sudden rage. ‘‘ No woman on earth 
shall take the place I have had. Try it, if you 
care too, but you'll find a bloody time ot it!” 

«“ Take care—take care, L’one; you may force 
me to do something rash,” he answered, in a 
hoarse, thick voice. 

“You would murder me, then?” she whisper- 
ed, pressing her hands tightly across her fore- 
head. 

“TJ didn’t say so.” 

“But yet you would,” she said, shutting her 
lips firmly and clenching her hands together. ; 

“You are foolish about it; you are getting 
unreasonable. You know well enough that I 
would never give you up, at any rate; but if I 
could only raise this cursed weight from my 

” 

“< Weight—ha, ha, ha! You talk about a 
weight upon your soul, Rollins Flagg ! Pray tell 
me how long it has been since you found your 
conscience! I tell you that you have put your 
neck into the halter, by fooling about in that 
horrid place. What do you care about the 
widow and her daughter? You had the old 
man’s money in your hands—what more did you 
want? You may find a rest there, but it will be 
adear one to you, mark my words.” 

“ Dear or not, I’ll brave it!’ he said, firmly. 
“And now let us understand each other, L’one,” 
he added in a softer tone. “To begin with, 
haven’t I always done well by you?” 

“Well, O yes,” she answered bitterly, “ and 
what have Z done for you? What haven’t I 
given up?” (here her eyes grew strangely 
bright) “‘ what haven't I suffered ¢—and now—but 
never mind, go your whole length—I am of but 
little use, now.” 

“There’s no use in talking in that way, 
L’one,” he answered, in a conciliatory tone. bed! | 
swear to you that I will always remain faithful 
to you; what more can you ask ?” 

“And you'll marry this Mabel?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, for the sake of a little peace ; there is 
no use in talkiffg about that, however, you un- 
derstand it all well enough.” 

Leone clasped her hands before her and walked 
up and down the room. She was disturbed 
greatly, although she ged to keep the hot 
angry words from breaking from her lips. 

“ You will do this for me?” Rollins asked, at 
last, clasping her wrist as she walked by him. 

“ What, kill the boy? Never!” she answer- 
ed, fixing her fiery eyes upon him. 

“Deuce take that part of it, I want you to get 
him out of my way, that’s all. You can do just 
what you please with him. Have him for your 
own !” 

“ My own, O, God!” she said, with fearful 
earnestne! SS i fanget that? 























“And you'll never try to take him away from 
me? He shall be mine always—always!” she 
asked, with a little touch of gladness inher voice. 

“You are a strange woman,” Rollins said, 
looking steadily in her face for several.moments, 
without speaking. ‘ Sometimes I find it hard 
to quite make you out. But be true in this and 
T'll not forget it of you.” 

“T’ll be true,” she replied, unhesitatingly, as 
though she had suddenly come toa decision upon 
the matter. ‘I'll bring the boy out here and 
take care of him. No one shall know that I 
have such a treasure—he shall be mine!” 

“Yes, yes, I wish you much joy of him,” said 
Rollins, evidently wishing to conceal his annoy- 
ance. ‘“ But I am afraid you'll be disappointed, 
he is such an ill-faced curse. You have an eye 
to beauty,” he said, laughingly. 

But she did not smile in return. She still 
walked thoughttully up and down the room, with 
her hands clasped before her. 

“The sooner you are rid of him the better, 
I suppose ?”” she said. 

“That is it, precisely,” he answered. ‘“ The 
sooner the better. To morrow night, if you 
please. Only be careful of yourself, that's all.” 

«<7 be careful!” she repeated, with a sneer. 

“Yes, you!’ What could Lever do without 
you, L’one ?” 

“And still you are planning to do without me,” 
she answered, sullenly. 

“T swear to you that Iam not!” he exclaim- 
ed emphatically. ‘ You are worth a thousand of 
the little baby-faced Mabel, I tell you, again.” 

She shook her head, but the fire in her eyes 
had began to smoulder away, and her mouth 
was softening. Rollins watched her closely. 

“ We are friends then?” he asked, holding out 
his hand to her, as she stopped before him. 

“Yes, always friends, I suppose,” was the 
reply. ‘Atleast so long as I am your slave,” 
she added, a little bitterly. 

“There, no more of that, if you please. I am 
as much your slave as you are mine. We'll be 
out of this sometime,” he said, rising and going 
towards the door. 

“Yes, we shall all die, sometime, there’s truth 
in that,” she replied. 

“Don’t talk to me of death !” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and went back to the 
light again. It seemed dim and deadened, to 
him. He turned the wick again, till the blaze 
flickered up redly through the glass chimney. 

“Don't go to-night,” Leone said, a little sadly. 
Her words startled him. He walked towards the 
door again, quickly and firmly. 

“T can’t stay here,” he answered, nervously. 
“T must go back this very night. That Sim 
will be on my track. Be faithful L’one, and come 
for him.” 

He sprang from the door as he said this, and 
ran quickly down the stairs, as though some one 
was pursuing him. Once in the street he seemed 
freer. It was quite late by this time. In that 
obscure and secluded part of the city there seem- 
ed to be little signs of life. 

“Tl take care of her,” he muttered, as he 
walked alorg. “She shall never betray any of 


<THE FLAG 


my secrets. And I swear it, the pretty Mabel 
shall be my wife! I'll outwit the whole of them. 
I must have that house up and then—” 
He drew in his breath and walked along faster 
than ever. 
“ Poor fool ofa Sim! Not much of a fool | 
though,”’ he soliloquized. ‘“ How and when has | 
he found out so much? And L’one—she shall | 
not stand in my way! And now for Cranston.” | 
At the corner of a street he had fastened his | 
horses, giving a boy a quarter to take charge of 
them. The boy had left, but everything was | 
safe. Springing into the carriage he rode rapidly | 
away, muttering inaudibly through his teeth all 
the while. 





CHAPTER VI. 
MARM WHITNBY’S STORY. THE ABDUCTION. 
Tue rain fell in torrents, and the wind whis- 
tled and screeched in so many tones and tunes, 
that it sounded like a score of human voices as it 
played around the old weather-stained poorhouse 
of Cranston. But within everything was bright 
and even cheertul. In the “ pauper’s room,” a 
wide, hall-like apartment, running the whole 
length of the house, a fire was blazing upon the 
broad brick hearth, sending up its ruddy flames 
so thick and fast that the whole room was aglow 
with light, and a thousand little fires seemed 
twinkling without, beyond the long, narrow win- 
dows which were bare and guiltless of curtains. 
Directly in front of the old fire-place, with 
Long Sim at her feet, Mrs. Whitney, the oldest 
pauper of the town (or rather the pauper who had 
been longest supported by it), a sort of a “Mother 
of Marshalsea,” sat, filling to its utmost, with 
her plump portly figure, a huge, wooden rocking- 
chair. Looking at her as she sat there, knitting 
away vigorously, with hands that looked more 
like fried turn-overs with fingers, than anything 
else, one would have said that she was capable 
of supporting herself and a dozen beside, so far 
as health was concerned. But to say this to her 
was to stir up such a tempest of wrath, as could 
not be roused outside of the walls of Cranston 
poorhouse. Upon her aches and diseases, 
Mother Whitney, or rather ‘“‘Marm Whitney,” 
as the whole town called her, prided herself. 
Not an ailment could be mentioned, not a pain 
described, but what she had suffered “ a’most to 
death with it.” What made this still worse, the 
old lady fought lustily against,all kinds of medi- 
cines, and could not be persuaded to take the 
simplest cordial save when she was solemnly as- 
sured that her life was in immediate jeopardy. 
But this evening she was in rare health and spirits, 
as she sat there with Sim at her feet, and a score 
of paupers, men, women and children, seated 
upon either side of her by the warm, cheery fire 

“ This makes me think o’ the night afore Sim 
was born,” she began, folding her hands over her 
knitting, and looking complacently about her. 

“ Born?” spoke up a gruff-looking old fellow 
in the corner, scratching a head of rather strange 
phrenological development. “Kinder queer 
harnin’ I ch’d_thimle hein? seeaL ttn ttt 

“ Yis, bornin’! what ilse under the sun moon 
and stars would ye call it, I sh’d like ter know ?” 
answered Marm Whitney, sharply. “It’s all 
the bornin’ he’s destined to know ’bout, I guess.” 

“Um! I guess so, too!” answered the man, 
his eyes (so small that they looked like bits of 
steel dust) twinkling with merriment. “He 
knows ’bout’s much ’bout that as any on us 
knows, I’m thinking.” 

“There aint no use talkin’ to you, nor never 
was,” answered Marm Whitney, importantly, 
turning the light of her countenance quite away 
from him. ‘The night afore Sim was born,” 
she continued) putting a strong emphasis on the 
word born, for the especial reproof of old Jerry, 
“was a terrible tempestwus night. The wind 
ni’ shook us all out o’ our beds, it was so strong. 
T had’nt been here a long spell then, and I was 
scared nearly out of my wits ’coz the chimney 
rocked so hard.” 

“The chimney?” spoke up Jerry, “did yer 
say the chimney rocked ?” 

“None yer bizness, ye meddlesome old fool !’”” 
flouted out the old lady, this time wheeling her 
chair around so that she should not be disturbed 
by a sight of the questioner’s face. “It was a 
terrible night, but ’bout midnight the wind went 
down, and ther stars came out as bright as but- 
tins. When I went out ter milkin’ that mornin’ 
I heard a little squeakin’ sound just like a kitten. 
So I looked all ’round to find it. I looked in 
the grass, ’round ther fence, and ’twixt the old 
shed and the house, an’ all the time I kep’ hearin’ 
the squeakin’. Last I goes ’round to ther front 
side o’ the house, and finds a basket, and in the 
basket kivered up with an old rag of a quilt, I 
finds a little teenty-tonty baby half freezed to 
death with the cold.” 

“Freeze ter death with the cold in July!” 
ventured Jerry, in a whisper, nudging a woman 
at his elbow. 

“Yis, I guess a baby kin freeze ter death in 
July, ye old know nothin’. I sh’d like ter know 
what under the sun moon and stars you know 
"bout nussin’!”” was the answer, in a tone like the 
upper notes of a cracked fiddle. ‘‘ Well ye see, 
I brings him in, and he was gi’n right straight 
inter my care, and that’s what makes him think 
so much o’ me, ’coz I allers tuk care on him,” 
went on Marm Whitney, determined not to be 
put off from telling her story at any rate. “ Well 
the townsfolk tried for a long time to find out 
where the boy cum from, but twan’t no sort o’ 
use. Jes’ goods try to hunt for a needle in the 
hay-mow as ter hunt for that boy’s parients. I 
told um so all the time. So arter awhile they 
giv’ it up and told me to name him, and I named 
him Simeon Long, but somehow it’s got twisted 
bout this way and tother till everybody calls 
him Long Sim, and nothin’ ilse. I ’spose it’s 
coz he grows so leng.”” 

She patted Sim on the head, affectionately, as 
much as to say, whether he was long or short he 
was all the same to her. 

“ Well, byme-by, when Sim was "bout three 
years old, a queer-lookin’ critter came ‘long here 
and wanted to stay all night. She was kind o’ 
crazy like, mebbe, for her eyes stuck way out 0’ 





| ous chrackter. 


her head, and her hair looked’s tho’ it never’d | 


seen a comb. Mr. Hurd kept here then, and he 
said he wouldn’t hev her in the house over night 
(he was a hard sort o’ a man), coz she’s danger- 
Lor me, yer ought to ‘ve seen 
that critter hang ‘round that night, and cry and 
take on whenever she saw Sim. But twan’t no | 
use, Mr. Hard turned her out doors at last, and 
she went down the road cryin’ out somethin’ 
"bout her poor motherliss boy. 

| 


| 
| 


A long pause ensued, broken at last by Sim, 
who raised his head, saying : 

“1 knows who that was, I does.” 

“Who ?” inquired Marm Whitney, dropping 
her knitting again, which she was about resuming. 
But Sim did not appear inclined to answer. 
He laid back upon the floor, and reached slyly 
under the old lady’s chair towards her fat, 
bouncing ankle. A moment more and she was 
upon her feet screaming at the top of her voice: | 
“O,a spider! a great spider on my ankle ! | 
This house is thick’s spatter with spiders. I'm 
jest as faint as death.” 

Now the assertion of Marm Whitney, that she 
was as faint as death, meant a great deal. This 
was shown very plainly by the way that each one | 
in the room started up, and towards the reeling 
figure of the old lady. Whoever showed her the 
most attention during her attacks, either feigned | 
or real, usually stood highest in her favor; and | 
this was no small thing, for in the poorhouse of | 
Cranston, she was a personage of importance. 

“TI guess I shan’t have a spell,’ she said, 
whiningly, sinking back into her chair, and keep- 
ing her eyes fixed upon the door, out of which 
Sim was preparing to make his exit. “ Tell Sim 
to come back,” she added, faintly, in a way that 
gave evidence that her “spell” could be easily 
enough recalled, if circ es di ded it. 

But Sim, usually obedient, this time did not 
heed her request. He slipped cautiously and 
softly out of the door, evidently as much afraid of 
attracting other people’s attention as hers. Marm 
Whitney was too wise to make an uproar to re- 
call him; in fact, she had the boy's happiness 
too much at heart to do this, and she knew that it 
was against the keeper’s rules for him to leave 
the farm after dark; a rule which, by the way, 
Sim broke whenever he pleased, with but little 
fear of punishment, so long as he was sly about 
it, and kept it secret from the other paupers. 
There was but one thing for the old lady to do to 
give vent to her feelings, and that was to grow 
“jest as faint as death,” again. This she did, 
and in another moment the whole room was in 
an uproar. 

Le Can't you take this?” said an old woman, 
close to her ear. “It'll take the feelin’ away ; 
a little camphire and water.” 

“No, no, Aunt Sallie, I can’t take anything of 
a spirit nater,” gasped Marm Whitney. 

“ Have a little taste o’ hot drops,” suggested 
another. “It'll kinder warm up your stomach.” 

“No, no, taint no use to try to do anything for 
me,” she protested. “I can’t take anything of 
a peppery nater, nor of a spirrit nater; ’twould 
kill me in ~v 
rain in a 6h an old man 
hobbled forward to look her in the face. “ Let 
her smell ef some hot vin’gar; ’twill bring her 
tew as quick as anything.” 

“Don’t bring no vin’gar here, don’t, O, I 
couldn’t stand it at all, I can’t take anything of a 
sour nater, never could,” gasped Marm Whitney, 
motioning the old man away. “I tell ye taint no 
use,” she went on, impatiently, seeing that he 
was about to speak again. “I can’t take any- 
thing of a sperrit nater, nor of a peppery nater, 
nor of a sour nater, nor of a sweet nater; nor ofa 
hot nater,” she added, quickly, as some one came 
towards her with some kind of a steaming drink. 

But leaving Marm Whitney to the care of her 
many friends, we will follow Sim as he steals 
slyly and softly out of the poorhouse door, and 
creeps along by the fence to the road. It had 
ceased raining, and the wind had calmed down 
to a gentile breeze. In the west one star shone out 
full and clear through the broken fringes of the 
great cloud lowering there. Sim looked at it, for 
a moment, and then rubbed his eyes vigorously 
with his hand.” What! did the poor boy wipe 
away a tear, then? Was that what came be- 
tween him and the far-off star? He had been 
hearing ot his mother ; he knew it, too, however 
simple and foolish he might appear. People 
called him light-hearted and happy, and so he 
was, but that did not hinder him from thinking. 

“Ise got a mother,” he said, to himself, still 
looking up at the star. “And she comed heres 
to see me, too,” he added, mournfully, swaying 
himself back and forth as he spoke. 

He walked down the road for half a mile, and 
then looked back to see if any one was watching 
him. The road was clear, but still he stopped 
and listened. 

“Tse goin’ down to the place where the posies 
grows,” he said, moving forward again. ‘‘ Some- 
thing tells me something there.” 

He stopped again and held his hand back of 
his ear. Then he suddenly started towards the 
side of the road and crouched down by the fence, 
He trembled violently, and his eyes were half 
distended from his head. His keen, subtle sense 
of hearing had not deceived him, there was a 
sound of carriage-wheels along the road. He 
sprang to his feet; as he did so he caught sight 
of a dark figure approaching the spot where he 
was standing. A cry of fear broke from his lips. 
He bounded forward, and at the same moment a 
heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

“Be easy, boy,” some one whispered in his 
ear, as he struggled to free himself.‘ You shall 
not be hurt.” 

This was followed by a low, shrill whistle, and 
instantly a carriage dashed down the road. 











himself,” said the first speaker, in a low voice. 
Sim tried to call for help, but he grew sudden- 

ly damb. His tongue held fast to the roof of his 

mouth. He writhed and twisted like a serpent, 














he lifted him from his feet. Poor Sim! he had 


heen told that people prayed for help in times of | 
| peril, and his innocent, child-like heart tried at | 


that moment, to frame for the ear of God an 
unspoken prayer. 
[ro BE CONTINTED.| 


“ Bear a hand here, he has an idea of clearing | 


but the man’s grasp about him was like iron, as | 
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HARRY BARTON'S WIFE. 


BY MRS. A. L. CRUIKSHANK. 


| . " 
| that’s the place to look for a wif 





“You see | found my Belle in the coertry, 


if vou wantea 


good one ; but then she had no sisters, in fact no 
| one belonging to her at all, she was living witha 
cross old maid who had taken her when her 
mother died. Bella had saved up ten dollars, and 


Op Mr. Benjamin Barton, rich, apoplectic 
and frightfully hot-tempered, fulfilled his doctor’s 
prediction by choking to death one day in a fit | 
of passion at an impertinent beggar. His widow | 
was released from a cruel state of slavery which 
she had patiently endured for thirty years, and 


| his only son became the possessor of one of the | 


safest and most comfortable fortunes in New 
York. No stocks, no ships, no wild-land specu- 
lations, nothing of the kind—old Benny Barton 
never trusted his property out of his sight—and 
there it stood, all piled up in handsome brick | 
blocks, and the rents were duly handed in on 
quarter days by an old-fashioned, honest agent, 
who would no more have thought of cheating 
his employer than the brick blocks would have 
thought of taking a swim in the North River. 

Mrs. Barton proved herself a very sensible wo- 
man as soon as she became her own mistress— 
her husband had always asserted that she was a 
fool—and took every precaution to make her 
son’s fortune as secure and as little trouble as 
possible, and thus it came to pass that when 

Harry Barton had left college, and spent two 
years abroad, he returned to New York to find 
himself in every sense of the word a “gentle- 
man of leisure.” 

Having no very extravagant tastes he could 
not possibly spend more than half his income, 
and as his mother for the last year of her life was 
confined to her room, he devoted himself much 
to her, and weut but little into society. I think 
she had bequeathed to him much of her quiet, 
subdued nature. He was the last of six children, 
and she loved him with a depth and fervor that 
was in itself saddening. A comp less child- 
hood passed in constent dread of his father’s 
anger, his mother’s pale face ever before him, 
how could he be gay? When she died he let the 
old house which had no pleasant memories con- 
nected with it, purchased a beautiful residence 
further up town, furnished it with great taste and 
elegance, put his mother’s old housekeeper, a 
very faithful servant, in command, and com- 
menced life in good earnest. 

It is not at all diflicule for a well-dressed and 
well-educated young gentleman to get into so- 
ciety in New York, and when he is rich and 
handsome in addition, the doors of Fifth Avenue 
open spontaneously ; before six months Harry 
had no lack of acquaintances, and yet strange to 
say he was not popular. 

He liked to dance, but it was quite evident he 
did not think dancing the chief object in life ; 
then he very rarely paid compliments, and was 
much averse to gossip and unkind comments on 
his acquaintances—how could he be popular with 
the ladies? He neither smoked, drank, gam- 
bled, nor betted on horse-races—can you wonder 
that the fast young gentleman of fashionable 


rnutual distrust was "the “cohsequence “of Mt 
meeting of such opposite elements? His only 
love affair was crushed in the bud by hearing the 
beautiful Emily make anxious inquiries about 
the amount of property he was 1 to 





that bought up all her wedding fit out, and I had 
fifty dollars in my employer's hands, with which 
1 furnished two rooms, rather a smal) beginning, 
you will say, but you cannot think how happy 
we were. I was just twenty then, and she was 
sixteen, and we have been married five years, 
Of course we have not saved much, but the girls 
will soon grow up to be a help to their mother, 
and my boy, ©, you cannot think what hopes I 
have for him. By the way, we have never de- 
cided what to call him, and Bella would like to 
name him after you, if you have no objection.” 

“ Objection, no indeed, I shall feel highly 
honored,” cried Harry, who saw in this a way 
to oblige his old friend without offence, and sure 
enough, next day Fred received a deed of a very 
comfortable house on a genteel street, which he 
was to hold in trust for his litth son. And if 
any lady who reads this has ever lived ina five 
story house with two other families, they can 
imagine something of little Mrs. Brown's de 
light on taking possession of their new home all 
fitted up and furnished in the neatest style, and 
with ample room for her to display her house- 
wifely qualities. 

She was very anxious to see Harry, and thank 
him, but that was out of the question, for that 
unhappy young man had left the city in disgust, 
merely informing Fred that he had taken his 
hint, and was going into the country to look for 
a wife. So the happy little woman had nothing 
to do but enjoy her new luxuries, and wish all 
success to their kind young friend in his romantic 
journey, and six months passed away betore 
there came tidings of him. 





“ Well, this is hunting up new sensations with 
a vengeance. Here 1] am among some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world, and have 
not got strength left to admire it, for I defy a 
fellow to enjoy anything in nature, as hungry as 
Iam, and with no more prospect of a dinucr 
than I have just now.” And the speaker threw 
himselt down full length on the grassy bank of 
a beautiful stream, looking thoroughly fatigued. 
“ Here I have been wandering round and round 
in this confounded wilderness ever since day- 
light, and the further I go the worse I get lost. 
I wonder how long I should stay here before any 
one would come along.”” And he smiled to 
himself at the absurdity of the idea, so utterly 
lonely was the appearance of the place. “ The 
nights are getting almost too cold for out-door 
lodgings to be comfortable, so I suppose I had 
better rest awhile, and then take a fresh start.” 

He had lazily stretched out his hand to take 
up the rifle at his side when the report of a gun 
not far distant brought him to his feet with a 
start. To answer it was the first impulse, and 
then he stood expecting to see some wandering 


_Todian e down the mountain. but m a few 
moments the sound of oars was heard, and then 


a boat came in sight, the occupant a tall, 
strongly built, sun-browned backwoods man, 
opening his dark eyes wide with surprise at the 





Pr 


possess, and henceforth he felt quite confident 
that to his money and not himself all those bright 
smiles were given ; he even conjured up a hor- 
rible vision in his sleep of this same young 
beauty, standing bowing and smiling before a 
row of great brick houses which bowed in return, 
until they were in danger of losing their equilib- 
rium altogether. He took this dream as a warn- 
ing, gave up dancing parties, white gloves and 
flirtations, and set about hunting up an old 
school-fellow, whom he remembered as one of 
the pleasantest friends of those days. 

This was a work of time, but he discovered 
him at last, just the same good fellow as ever, 
but poor, supporting a wife and three babies on 
a small salary. Of course the meeting was 
a cordial one, and an invitation given to spend 
the following evening with Mrs. Fred Brown and 
the babies, which Harry cordially accepted, and 
then Fred and he talked over old times, and 
Harry had to own up thatin spite of his fortune, 
life had so far proved a disappointment. 

“You see I have nothing to do, no one to care 
for, no one to care for me ; a fellow cannot read 
all the time, Iam sick of making calls, and I 
don’t know how to get rid of the time.” 

“But why not do something? There’s the 
law—or be a physician; you are young enough 
yet to be anything. I would certainly find 
something to do,” said matter-of-fact Fred. 

“Yes, and occupy the place of some poor 
fellow who would be thankful for the dollars, in- 
deed. Isuppose this is the curse of riches, and 
I must bow to fate.” 

“O, nonsense, Harry, that’s all stuff. I know 
what will cure you, just get married, and depend 
on it, you will have plenty to occupy your time. 
I wish you had just such a wife as I have.” 

Now Mrs. Fred Brown was an excellent house- 
keeper, and all that, but her little dumpy figure, 
round, rosy face and curly auburn hair were cer- 
tainly not the realization of Harry’s ideal, 
though of course he did not say so ; and he abso- 
lutely looked on with envy while Fred permitted 
his baby boy to take a ride on his shoulder, the 
child screaming with laughter, and the father’s 
thick whiskers getting well greased with bread 
and butter. : 

It seemed very lonely to go home to his own 
| elegant and desolate apartments. How good- 
tempered they all were at Brown’s if they were 
a little noisy ; the silence of his own room was 
oppressive ; there was no doubt bu this friend was 
right, he must marry, but where to get the wife 
was the question. He wondered where Brown 
| got his, perhaps there were some more just as 
| good-natured and a great deal handsomer;: he 
would go down in the morning and ask some 
more questions, and with this laudable resolve he 





| 


| went to sleep happier than he had felt for many 


weeks, Fred was not at all 
these questions ; “his Bella’ was faultless in 
| his eyes, and he only regretted that he could give 
| his friend no information likely to lead to satis- 
factory results 


surprised at 


pected sight of the stranger. 

Very few words explained matters to the new 
comer, and he gave a cordial invitation to step 
aboard the boat, which was as promptly accepted, 
and the two were soon speeding over the still 
waters. Of course two so strangely thrown to- 
gether were soon acquainted, and a mutual good 
feeling and sympathy arose, when they discov- 
ered that unlike as they seemed outwardly, they 
were most certainly congenial minds. 

“ My father will be delighted to see you ; it is 
seldom we have visitors from the eastern cities, 
and especially one who has so lately visited 
England. I hope you have a good stock of 
patience, for he will have much to ask and you 
to answer.” 

“Iwill do my best to gratify him, but at 
present I have not strength to do battle, even 
with words ; this life in the woods is something 
new to me, and fasting has never before been one 
of my penances.” 

“Well, be content, for your sufferings are 
nearly over, this is a land of plenty.” And even 
while he spoke a sudden turn in the stream 
brought them full in view of a comfortable-look- 
ing old farm house, with shade trees in front, and 
a fine orchard stretching down to the water, and 
an air of content and thrift about the whole 
place. An old man and a young one stood on 
the banks to receive them. “ Father, let me in- 
troduce Mr. Harry Barton, of New York. Mr. 
Barton, this is my father, Captain Ingalls, and 
my brother George. And now come right up to 
the house, for I know mother has dinner all 
ready for me.”’ 

If Harry was pleased with bis new acquaint 
ance, he was not less so with the mother, a very 
mild and lady-like appearing person, who wel- 
comed him warmly, or with the sisters, two very 
pretty girls, who welcomed him shyly. With 
the youngest one he was particularly fascinated, 
and he thought he had never seen any dress so 
becoming asthe pale pink calico, black «ilk apron 
and little white collar, in which Mis« Mary In- 
galls was atured, but the fact wax he had rare ly 
beheld so beautiful a form. 

Kate, the elder sister, was eighteen, not quite 
so fair, and far more sedate, waiting on her 
brother and his guest with thoughtful kindness, 
while Miss Mary did nothing but tease the former 
with arch questions about some fair lady he was 
suposed to have seen during his trip to the 
town. 

Harry Barton watched the changing color in 
her fair cheek, the brown eyes flashing with mis- 
chief one moment, filled with tears the next, when 
she thought she had said something unkind, th 
fascinating play of expression in the sweet young 
face; and he had not been in the house an hour 
before he made a resolve that if Mary Ingalls 
could be won without disclosing who he was, if 
he could teach her to love him for himself alone, 
she was the woman of @ others to be his wife 

True, she had heen indulged tom degree that 
would have completely spoiled any other child, 
and had grown up in such an atmosphere of love 


ye 
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that the highteet Sreeth of ent indices oak! 
chille! her heart, tut hor work faelee wore ot 
in Harry's eves « wnod ae thew had be 
the artifietal beauties of the ty ie we 
tage, which Nad boom ceaseless far eeverel me 
had now come to a chase, the oM men ae 
bors would sot hear of his heavy og, and 


Rate and her mother preased hom to stay 
You can write home and tell your mot 
sail Mrs Ingalie, “ hat thie ts the someon 
our hove have most ketene, and if you can 
Stew weeks wo will try to make rou comforts 
“TL have neither mother nor friend to feel 
tows about me," 


said Harry. “1 cameout 


something of the northern part of the > 
which ts bat lithe keown fo we in the city 
L have beea travel! og ehout since carly ir 


As! have nothing 
yet, 1 shall 


Spring to call me hoes 


be most happy to accept your } 
tavitation, if only for the sake of the guest 

amang the lakes and moentains which I ke 
can enjoy in sach good company.’ 

A very short time served to make Harry 
ton completely among theee 
hearted, pleasant people, he hunted wit 
bows, talked politics with the old gentheme 
joyed Mra. Ingatls's good cookery to hee } 
content, and made frends with Katie's lower 
on Mary he had apparently made no fay 
IM pression 
done something that pleased her, she 
smile oa him for a moment, bat the next 
she would be as reserved as ever, and Harry 
felt more completely in her power every 


at home 


(ace or twice when he hed + 


could never be certain that she felt the sli 
fegard for him 

And so the weeks went on, autumn 7 

away, and Christmas drew near, and the 
Year's was to be Katie's weddir e oday 
had high antic ipations that in sach a soe 
happiness he might make some ih press 
pretty Mary's little heart, which was so wa 
all others and so cold tohim= If he hed th 
her beautiful in summer, she fairly hewitehe 
now, whet she satin the light of the gros 
wood fire, her drees of crimson merino p 
her fairer than ever, the little hands busily 
ing away on Katie's work, and one little! 
its bluck velvet, furlined slipper, resting 
gayly worked footstool! 

They made quite a pretty tableau 
Harry sat on the opposite side of the A 
his book or paper, and he would have | 
Katie in his heart could he have known 
Wished when she looked at them, and ho» 
estly she praised him to her sister whe 
were alone 

On Christmas Eve a box arrived att! 
containing the wedding drees, which Har 

begged hard for the privilege of sending 
city for, and when parcel after parcel 
Brown's purchases were unrolled, and 
turously admired by the girls and their 
Harry realized how good it was to b 
means of thus bestowing happiness, It 
hard never traly appreciated bis wealth ur 

There was a brown silk dress for *: 
that would almost stand alone, so rich a 
was the material; then Katie's bridal « 
suited her, the thinnest muslin delieat 
broidered, then the ribbons and laces 
gloves were all so different from those 
sold at the country town, that city girls ee 
understand how they appeared to Harry's 

Mary's present was Scott's works, « 
of which she had only read one or tw 
treasure to a young gir! fond of reading, 
could so well appreciate the beauty 
fascinating stories 

Tom Ingalls was the only one wh: 
express satisfaction, and he took the fire 
tunity when they were alone to remonsty 
Harry, but he was quickly interrupted 

“ Would you have all the favors on y 
you selfish fellow’ Here you have in 
me to your family, where I have spent ¢ 
happy months I have known since Iw: 
and when I would make the only rewr 
can, you would object.” 

“ But we don't want you to make any 
Harry ; the pleasure of having you here is 
without your sending on to the city to 
these expensive things, and we have ne 
give you.” 

Harry interrupted him with an earnest 
the other could not understand 

“ Tom, I may some day ask you to , 
something more pre sour than money ca 

It flashed on Tom instantly what be 

“| will do all Leen, Harry, and thet 
than I would promise any other man.” 

They clasped hands in silence, bat fr 
day there was a bond of union botwe 
two that nothing could Break | te both ah 
warm hearted girl wae the dearest thing 

Tom #as not made happier by this d 
for he had looked on Mary a wach « 
idea of her getting married seemed & 


so far off in the futore, that he was « 


the protability of losing her perbape 
year or two. Since ber infancy che bed 
pet and playmate; he amferstond he 


winning ways, and the charm of heer « 
innocence too well to wonder thet Har 
love her, por was there any one he woe 
lingly trust her to, yet the simple th: 
josing ber gave him the keenest sorroe 
was much sorprise at hie som eppeeren 
teataile, and when at last he came 
“Pea’ 
begyrd 


stole her eoft arms rownd hie + 
him got to feel eo bed at bow 
“for vou know you will alweage har: 
Tom,” be held her «luse to bin, and 
with the severest pang thet great, b 
had ever koown 

Sul! there wae mach comfort in thir 
Katie, atel oot Mary, wae to prewtde 


Waterss new bome, Kee, wl we 


model houekerper, whe lowed the fe 
well, who thought aovrel reading ee? 
waste of time, 204 & make gored tree 
height of « woman's emistkm, & eve 
ber, bet whet evald “baby Mery 
heme ' 

Tom knew more of Harry's efeirs 


of the family, elthoegh be hed mw 
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see I found my Belle in the country, 
: place to look for a wife if you wanta 
:; but then she had no sisters, in fact no 
nging to her at all, she was living witha 
i maid who had taken her when her 
tied. Bella had saved up ten dollars, and 
ght up all her wedding fit out, and I had 
ars in my employer’s hands, with which 
ed two rooms, rather a small beginning, 
\| say, but you cannot think how happy 
I was just twenty then, and she was 
and we have been married five years. 
‘se we have not saved much, but the girls 
n grow up to be a help to their mother, 
boy, O, you cannot think what hopes I 
him. By the way, we have never de- 
hat to call him, and Bella would like to 
im after you, if you have no objection.” 
ection, no indeed, I shall feel highly 
i,” eried Harry, who saw in this a way 
-e his old friend without offence, and sure 
, next day Fred received a deed of a very 
table house on a genteel street, which he 
hold in trust for his little son. And if 
ly who reads this has ever lived in a five 
‘ouse with two other families, they can 
e something of little Mrs. Brown’s de- 
n taking possession of their new home all 
up and furnished in the neatest style, and 
imple room for her to display her house- 
qualities. 
was very anxious to sce Harry, and thank 
ut that was out of the question, for that 
py young man had left the city in disgust, 
y informing Fred that he had taken his 
ind was going into the country to look for 
So the happy little woman had nothing 
but enjoy her new luxuries, and wish all 
ss to their kind young friend in his romantic 
ey, and six months passed away before 
came tidings of him. 


Well, this is hunting up new sensations with 

\geance. Here I am among some of the 

+ beautiful scenery in the world, and have 

rot strength left to admire it, for I defy a 

w to enjoy anything in nature, as hungry as 

u, and with no more prospect of a dinner 

T have just now.” And the speaker threw 
selt down fall length on the grassy bank of 

‘autiful stream, looking thoroughly fatigued. 

ore I have been wandering round and round 

his confounded wilderness ever since day- 

\t, and the further I go the worse I get lost. 

‘onder how long I should stay here before any 

would come along.” And he smiled to 
self at the absurdity of the idea, so utterly 
oly was the appearance of the place. “ The 
hts are getting almost too cold for out-door 

\gings to be comfortable, so I suppose I had 

‘ter rest awhile, and then take a fresh start.” 

He had lazily stretched out his hand to take 

, the rifle at his side when the report of a gun 

t far distant brought him to his feet with a 

art. To answer it was the first impulse, and 

en he stood expecting to see some epg 
in. im a few 

SES Ba ee teat, ool 

boat came in sight, the occupant a tall, 

rongly built, sun-browned backwoods-man, 
pening his dark eyes wide with surprise at the 

.nexpected sight of the stranger. 

Very few words explained matters to the new 

omer, and he gave a cordial invitation to step 

voard the boat, which was as promptly accepted, 

id the two were soon speeding over the still 

aters. Of course two so strangely thrown to- 
ether were soon acquainted, and a mutual good 
eeling and sympathy arose, when they discov- 
red that unlike as they seemed outwardly, they 
vere most certainly congenial minds. 

“ My father will be delighted to see you ; it is 
eldom we have visitors from the eastern cities, 

nd especially one who has so lately visited 
‘ngland. I hope you have a good stock of 
atience, for he will have much to ask and you 
»answer.” 

“Twill do my best to gratify him, but at 
resent I have not strength to do battle, even 
‘ith words ; this life in the woods is something 
»w to me, and fasting has never before been one 
f my penances.” 

“Well, be content, for your sufferings are 
early over, this is a land of plenty.””. And even 
vhile he spoke a sudden turn in the stream 
vrought them full in view of a comfortable-look- 
ng old farm house, with shade trees in front, and 
: fine orchard stretching down to the water, and 

in air of content and thrift about the whole 
lace. An old man and a young one stood on 
he banks to receive them. “ Father, let me in- 
roduce Mr. Harry Barton, of New York. Mr. 
Sarton, this is my father, Captain Ingalls, and 
iy brother George. And now come right up to 
he house, for I know mother has dinner all 
eady for me.”” 

If Harry was pleased with his new acquaint- 
nee, he was not less so with the mother, a very 
nild and lady-like appearing person, who wel- 
omed him warmly, or with the sisters, two very 
retty girls, who welcomed him shyly. With 
he youngest one he was particularly fascinated, 
ind he thought he had never seen any dress so 
hecoming as the pale pink calico, black silk apron 
ind little white collar, in which Miss Mary In- 
calls was attired, but the fact was he had rarely 
heheld so beautiful a form. 

Kate, the elder sister’, was eighteen, not quite 
so fair, and far more sedate, waiting on her 
brother and his guest with thoughtful kindness, 
while Miss Mary did nothing but tease the former 
with arch questions about some fair lady he was 
supposed to have seen during his trip to the 
town. 

Harry Barton watched the changing color in 
her fair cheek, the brown eyes flashing with mis- 
chief one moment, filled with tears the next, when 
she thought she had said something unkind, the 
fascinating play of expression in the sweet young 
face ; and he had not been in the house an hour 
before he made a resolve that if Mary Ingalls 
could be won without disclosing who he was, if 
he could teach her to love him for himself alone, 
she was the woman of Ml others to be his wife. 

True, she had been indulged to a degree that 
would have completely spoiled any other child, 
and had grown up in such an atmosphere of love 
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that the lightest breath of ankindness would have 
chilled her heart, but her very faults were charms 


in Harry’s eyes, accustomed as they had been to | 


the artificial beauties of the city. His wander- 


ings, which had been ceaseless for several mouths, | 
had now come to a close; the old man and his | 


boys would not hear of his leaving, and both 
Katie and her mother pressed him to stay. 
“You can write home and tell your mother,” 


said Mrs. Ingalls, “but this is the season when | 


our boys have most leisure, and if you can stay 
a few weeks we will try to make you comfortable.” 

“T have neither mother nor friend to feel anx- 
ious about me,” said Harry. “I cameout to see 
something of the northern part of the State, 
which is but little known to us in the city, and 
Ihave been travelling about since early in the 
spring. AsI have nothing to call me home just 
yet, I shall be most happy to accept your kind, 
invitation, if only for the sake of the good sport 
among the lakes and mountains which I know I 
can enjoy in such good company.” 

A very short time served to make Harry Bar- 
ton completely at home among these good- 
hearted, pleasant people; he hunted with the 
boys, talked politics with the old gentleman, en- 
joyed Mrs. Ingalls’s good cookery to her heart’s 
content, and made friends with Katie’s lover; but 
on Mary he had apparently made no favorable 
impression. Once or twice when he had said or 
done something that pleased her, she would 
smile on him fur a moment, but the next hour 
she would be as reserved as ever, and Harry, who 
felt more completely in her power every day, 
could never be certain that she felt the slightest 
regard for hit. 

And so the weeks went on, autumn passed 
away, and Christmas drew near, and the New 
Year's was to be Katie’s wedding day. Harry 
had high anticipations that in such a season of 
happiness he might make some impression on 
pretty Mary’s little heart, which was so warm to 
all others and so coldtohim. If he had thought 
her beautiful in summer, she fairly bewitched him 
now, when she sat in the light of the great hard 
wood fire, her dress of crimson merino making 
her fairer than ever, the little hands busily stitch- 
ing away on Katie’s work, and one little foot in 
its black velvet, fur-lined slipper, resting on a 
gayly worked footstool. 

They made quite a pretty tableau when 
Harry sat on the opposite side of the fire with 
his book or paper, and he would have blessed 
Katie in his heart could he have known all she 
wished when she looked at them, and how earn- 
estly she praised him to her sister when they 
were alone. 

On Christmas Eve a box arrived at the farm 
containing the wedding dress, which Harry had 
begged hard for the privilege of sending to the 
city for, and when parcel after parcel of Mrs. 
Brown’s purch were lled, and so rap- 
turously admired by the girls and their mother, 
Harry realized how good it was to have the 
means of thus bestowing happiness, I think he 
had never truly appreciated his wealth until then. 

There was a brown silk dress for “ mother” 
that would almost stand alone, so rich and costly 
was the material ; then Katie’s bridal dress just 
suited her, the thinnest muslin delicately em- 
broidered, then the ribbons and laces and kid 
gloves were all so different from those articles 
sold at the country town, that city girls can hardly 
understand how they appeared to Harry’s friends. 

Mary’s present was Scott’s works, complete, 
of which she had only read one or two, a real 
treasure to a young girl fond of reading, and who 
could so well appreciate the beauty of those 
fascinating stories. 

Tom Ingalls was the only one who did not 
express satisfaction, and he took the first oppor- 
tunity when they were alone to remonstrate with 
Harry, but he was quickly interrupted. 

“ Would you have all the favors on your side, 
you selfish fellow? Here you have introduced 
me to your family, where I have spent the first 
happy months I have known since I was a boy, 
and when I would make the only return that I 
can, you would object.” 

“But we don’t want you to make any return, 
Harry ; the pleasure of having you here is enough, 
without your sending on to the city to buy all 
these expensive things, and we have nothing to 
give you.” 

Harry interrupted him with an earnestness that 
the other could not understand. 

“Tom, I may some day ask you to give me 
something more precious than money can buy.” 
It flashed on Tom instantly what he meant. 

“T will do all I can, Harry, and that is more 
than I would promise any other man.” 

They clasped hands in silence, but from that 
day there was a bond ot union between those 
two that nothing could break ; to both that gentle, 
warm-hearted girl was the dearest thing on earth. 

Tom was not made happier by this discovery, 
for he had looked on Mary as such a child the 
idea of her getting married seemed something 
so far off in the future, that he was startled at 
the probability of losing her perhaps within a 
year or two. Since her infancy she had been his 
pet and playmate; he understood her sweet, 
winning ways, and the charm of her unaffected 
innocence too well to wonder that Harry should 
love her, nor was there any one he would so wil- 
lingly trust her to, yet the simple thought of 
losing her gave him the keenest sorrow. There 
was much surprise at his non-appearance at the 
tea-table, and when at last he came in and 
“Pet” stole her soft arms round his neck, and 
begged him not to feel so bad at losing Katie, 
“for you know you will always have me, dear 
Tom,” he held her close to him, and kissed her 
with the severest pang that great, loving heart 
had ever known. 

Stil! there was much comfort in thinking that 
Katie, and not Mary, was to preside over Ned 
Waters’s new home, Katie, who was such a 
model housekeeper, who loved the farm life so 
well, who thought novel-reading such a wicked 
waste of time, and to make good bread the very 
height of a woman’s ambition, it would just suit 
her, but what would “ baby Mary ” doin such a 
home ! : 

Tom knew more of Harry’s affairs than any 
of the family, although he had no idea of the 
amount of property he owned, but he pictured 








his favorite sister in a handsome house, with 
servants to wait on her, and a kind husband to | 
stand between her and sorrow, to indulge her 
fancies and gratify her taste for the beautiful in 
nature and art, and in Harry’s handsome, ex pres- 
sive face saw all he wished Mary's husband to be. 





Katie’s wedding day drew near, and Mrs. In- 
galls and her sable assistant, Aunt Polly, had 
about completed their arr , had seen to 
the cleaning and the cooking until every room in 
the house looked “ spick-span,” and the cup- | 
boards were fairly groaning with the weight of | 
good things got ready for the grand occasion. 
The ceremony was to take place on Wednesday 
evening, but at midday on Tuesday a terrible 
storm came on, and before night the snow lay | 
mountains high in places, and still continued to 
drift so as to make it doubtfal if neighbors could | 
come from any great distance on the morrow. 

Tom and George found it as much as they 
could do to get out to the barn to attend their 
cattle, so fearful was the force of the wind, filled 
with sleet and snow, and when they came in re- 
ported that the door had come open, and Mary’s 
pony was missing. Of course no one thought 
of going to look for it on so dreadful a night, nor 
did Katie expect Ned Waters to come over as he 
had promised, but she walked from window to 
window, restless, and with a strange presentiment 
of trouble on her that forbade her sitting still, 
nor could Mary induce her to lie down to sleep 
until long after midnight. , 

“ What prospect has Waters of making a liv- 
ing for a wife?” asked Harry, as Tom and he 
drew up their chairs by the blazing fire in the 
kitchen, when the family had retired. 

“ Not a very good one,” said Tom, “ but then 
Ned is an industrious fellow, and Katie is eco- 
nomical, and they will do well if any two can. 
Ned has a mortgage on his farm that will be a 
hard one for him for some time to come, but 
father will try to help him a little on that, and 
perhaps Old Waters will also if his wife will let 
him, but she does not like Ned nor Kate either.” 

“What, not his own mother?” 

“O, she is his step-mother, and a terrible ty- 
rant; she is the hardest woman to get along with 
in this part of the country, and I wonder Ned 
has stood it so long, but he is very fond of his 
father, and the old man dotes on him. He’s a 
real good fellow, and Katie will be happy.” 

Harry fell into a fit of musing, from which he 
was roused by his i ing that 
the “storm was over, and it was going to freeze 
desperate hard.” 

“T think I should like to sit up and write for 
an hour or two longer, this fire is too pleasant 
to leave,” said Harry. : 

“ Certainly, as long as you please.” And Tom 
left the room, while the other dashed off a couple 
of letters, and then blew the light out, and sat 
building castles in the fire. 

He never knew how long it was, but certainly 
it was near morning, when he was startled by a 
little hand laid on his arm, and Mary, looking 
very pale, and trembling with cold and excite- 
ment, stood beside him. 

“Hush, don’t speak loud!” she whispered. 
“ Some one is trying to come up the path through 
the drifts, and I think it is a woman; something 
dreadful must have happened to bring a woman 
out on such a night. I knew you were tip, and 
I thought you would go and help her through the 
snow.” 

Harry held the little hand in his just one 
second. ‘ Don’t be frightened,” he said, “ sit 
quietly here by the fire until I come in.” 

He opened the door and closed it after him 
very softly, and Mary sat and listened to the 
throbbing of her own heart for what seemed an 
age, and then she bethought her to get a light, 
and the blaze of a piece of pine-wood lighted up 
the whole room as Harry came in, half dragging, 
half supporting a tall and very masculine appear- 
ing woman, who seemed to be in the last stage 
of exhaustion. - 

Mary smothered an exclamation of terror as 
she recognized her, but spoke no more than to 
give Harry a whispered order to bring her a 
certain bottle from the closet, and then both 
kneeling on the floor strove to reanimate the 
prostrate form, removing the frozen hood and 
mutfier, and the man’s homespun overcoat in 
which she was enveloped, and out of which the 
snow fell in great lumps, bathing her hands and 
face with brandy, and pouring a little into the 
stiffened lips. 

She recovered sooner than they had dared to 
expect, opened her eyes and looked at them with 
an expression that made Mary feel her heart sink 
lower and lower. 

“Mrs. Waters, tell me what is the matter, 
where is Ned, and why are you out in the snow 
to-night ?” she said, in a tone that thrilled through 
Harry. 

The woman raised herself on her elbow, looked 
half wild with terror or remorse, then a terrible 
expression settled on her face. 

“He is dead,” she whispered hoarsely, ‘they 
are both dead! I told them I hoped they never 
would come back, and they died in the snow.” 

She fell back fainting, and Harry lifted Mary 
from the floor, and placed her in a chair. 

“ For your sister's sake be calm, I pray you,” 
he said, for-he shivered so violently that he was 
alarmed. “Just think of the consequences, if 
Katie should hear this suddenly it will kill her.” 

He waited until she was recovered a little, and 
then went to rouse up the boysand Aunt Polly, 
and by their united endeavors Mrs, Waters was 
sufticiently restored to answer Tom’s questions. 
There was not much to tell, she had had a vio- 
lent scene in the morning with her husband and 
his son, just as they were starting to the woods, 
and as they had not returned with the cattle, she 
knew they were caught in the storm, and had 
probably got lost, and then laid down to freeze to 
death. Her last bitter words had been to wish 
that they might never return, and her terror and 
remorse were pitiful to see. 

“ There is not a moment to lose,” said Tom, 
as he drew on his heavy boots and made prepar- 
ations for facing the bitter cold, “keep it from 
Katie as long as you can, Mary, make her believe 
we have gone to look for the pony, or anything, 











rather than the truth. Aunt Polly, you take care 





of Mrs. Waters, and keep her in my room out 
of sight. And now, boys, be lively, the sun will 
be up before we get to Waters’s chopping, and 
we must rouse up the neighbors as we go along.” 


I will not weary you with a description of their | 


toilsome journey, facing the bitter north wind, 
that penetrated even through all the warm over- 
coats and flannel wraps with which they were all 
enveloped, even Harry suffered from it, and he 
had the best reason in the world for feeling light- 
hearted and comfortable. Had not his shy and 
hitherto most unapproachable lady-love entreated 


him not to go, nor to expose himself to the dan- | 


gers of such a search ; and when he had resisted 
all her pleadings, with her own fair hands she 
had wound him up in an enormous plaid belong- 
ing to her father, and sent him on his way re- 


| joicing. Before noon a dozen men had joined 


them in the search, and old Mr. Waters was 
found frozen stiff, and elf buried with snow, 
under a shelter of pine boughs, he was carried to 
his home, and the search for the missing young 
man continued. 

“Poor Kate!” said Tom, as Harry and he 
stood watching the party away their sad 
load, “this is a sad wedding day for her, I dread 
to see her.” 

“T have just thought of something, Tom, let 
us go over to Indian Sam, and get him and the 
dog to help us; I have no doubt but the dog 
would find Ned in half the time it will take us.” 

“ That’s a good idea, we will go at once,” 
said Tom, and off they started. 

Now Indian Sam and his squaw Sally were 
far from being models of neatness in their house- 
hold arrangements, for there was generally a thick 
smoke in their camp, which, with the various un- 
pleasant smells and the suspicionsly dirty look of 
every article about, made it anything but an in- 
viting place to make a protracted stay in. 

When Tom and Harry raised the deerskin 
door, the smoke was thicker than ever, and they 
could only just descry old Sam himself, busy 
cooking over the fire, while Sally was no where 
to be seen, until they accepted the cordial invita- 
tion to enter, when as their eyes grew more 
accustomed to the darkness, they beheld her 
stooping over a pile of remarkably dingy blank- 
ets, and on those blankets lay poor Ned Waters. 
He was alive and out of danger, thanks to old 
Sally’s care and skill, but a few minutes later 
than when the dog found him the night before, 
and no skill on earth could have restored him. 
In a few hours he was safe under the shelter of 
the Ingulls’s hospitable roof, and Katie’s gentle 
care, unable to speak much, but very gratetul for 
the life that had been spared. 

The clergyman had come, having performed a 
toilsome journey rather than disappoint the young 
couple, many friends had gathered, there was a 
short consultation between the elders and the 
lovers, and then the ceremony was performed. 

The guests soon departed, Aunt Polly took her 
station at the bedside of Mrs. Waters, who was 
very ill, the old couple retired, and the boys 
went to see that all was right at the barn. Harry 
walked about the kit¢iws? f0% a few minutes, ard 
then across the entry into the parlor, where the 
fire was still burning brightly in the open chim- 
ney place. He paused a moment in the door- 
way, for Mary was there leaning on the mantel, 
looking at the fire, and he feit sure he saw tears 
stealing down her check. She did not start and 
hasten away as he feared she would when he 
spoke, but very quietly replied to his question. 

“Tt has been such a strange, distressing day, 
and Katie’s wedding seems so sorrowful, that it 
makes me wretched to think of it.” 

“But think how much more sorrowful it 
might have been here to-night; for my own part 
I cannot but rejoice at your sister’s happiness.” 

“T do too, most sincerely, but it is so hard to 
lose her, my only sister.” And “baby Mary’s” 
tears again flowed freely. 

“T can sympathize with you truly. I never 
had a sister, and when my mother died I was 
quite alone. I believe I have not a friend in the 
world.” 

“O, don’t say that, you know Tom is your 
friend, and his friendship is worth having.” 

“No one understands that better than I do,” 
said Harry, with warmth ; “but when I go from 
here, and that must be soon, now, how much 
more lonely I shall be than ever before.” 

Mary sighed and looked up at her companion. 
Her countenance expressed all the pity she felt for 
any one who was destitute of loving friends. 
Harry laid his hand upon the slender fingers rest- 
ing on the mantel. 

“ Mary, your friends have been accustomed to 
treat you as a child, but you possess a true wo- 
man’s heart, and I want you to tell me truly if I 
can ever have a place in it. Can you bestow on 
me the same love you now bestow on your 
brothers ?” 

The question was so sudden that she shrank 
away abashed, but Harry had ventured too much 
now to be any longer in suspense. 

“ Tell me yes or no, Mary; shall I go away as 
I came, or wil! you give me the precious hope 
that one day you will be my wife, and teach me 
how to lead a better and more useful life than I 
have ever led yet?” 

There was no need of words, he understood 
the answer as he held her for one moment in his 
arms, and the next she was gone, and he stood 
alone by the fire, trying to realize the change a 
few moments had made in his whole life. 





It was now time to return home, and after 
waiting some days in the vain hope of having 
another interview with Mary, he resolved to 
furmally ask her father’s permission to address 
her. To his surprise the old gentleman indig- 
nantly refused. 

“ But, Mr. Ingalls, my dear sir, what is the 
reason? You wiil surely tell me your 
objections ?” 

He was willing enough to do that. Mary was 
too young, she was nothing but a baby; then 
they knew nothing about himself. What proof 
had they that he was not an adventurer, or that 
he could support a wife’ Just none at all.” 

“ But I can bring proof,” said poor Harry, 
overwhelmed by this unexpected blow to his 
hopes. “ My fortune is ample, and I can give 
you the best references as to my past life.” 





“ Well, now, see here, young man, % is no 
doubt just as you say. [think it is likely you 
have plenty of money, and you are a very good- 
looking, pleasant fellow, but you can never have 
my little Mary; so make up your mind to it at 
once, and don’t think of putting any nonsense in 
the child’s head, because it will be just so much 
waste time.” 

Of course Tom was made acquainted with the 
ill success of his friend's application, and very 
readily undertook to plead his cause, but his 
mission was fruitless, the old gentleman was im- | 
movable, and plainly said that the sooner such a 
dangerous guest was out of the house the better. 

Harry was in despair; so persistently had 
Mary avoided him since that night that he al- 
most believed that he had been mistaken in sup- 
posing she had cared anything for him, bat Tom, 
in his straight-forward way soon put matters right. 

When Mary learned that Harry was to leave 
next morning, and that her father had forbidden 
his return, all her coquetry vanished, and she 
realized how necessary his presence had become 
to her happiness, and in their one brief interview 
he had no reason to complain of coldness, or 
doubt her sincerity. With all the impulsive 
warmth of her childlike nature, she had promised 
to love him always, begged him to torgive her 
former trifling, and received his farewell kiss with 
a passionate shower of tears, 

Harry was gone, but the old gentleman’s 
troubles were not ended. His singing bird had 
become suddenly silent, the sunshine had gone 
out of “baby Mary’s”’ life, and she faded away 
so rapidly that her brother grew fearfully 
alarmed. She moved about the house with a 
weary step ; every day her cheek grew whiter, and 
at last, in an agony of terror Tom besought his 
father to let him recall Harry. 

The old man would not believe it, “ she would 
be better when the spring came, she was only 
fretting after Kate ;” but when the spring did 
come she was too weak to enjoy it. It was not 
until June that he would consent to Harry's re- 
turn, and then not until the doctor had assured 
him that there must be something preying on his 
daughter’s mind, 

A slight cold which she took at this time gave 
a very dangerous character to poor Mary’s ill- 
ness, and her father’s fears once seriously aroused, 
he was ready to do anything to save her. ‘Tom 
jeytully sent the summons, and Harry as gladly 
received it, for no word was said of Mary's iil- 
ness, and he could not but congratulate himpelf 


that he had made all ready for her reception in 
his beautiful home, for be had never lost faith 
that she would one day be his own. 

It was a lovely June Sabbath and the family 
had all gathered in Mary’s room, which somehow 
had come to be the usual sitting room. 

“T think you are better to-day, Mary, your 
cold is much relieved,” said her mother, as she 
fondly pressed the little hand that was now so 
transparent. “Is there anything I can do for 
you? Katie says you did not eat anything while 
we were at meeting.” 

Katie, who had come, with her husband, to 
spend the day with her sister, stood sorrowfully 
at the window ; she felt sure that Mary was dy- 
ing, and her tears were falling fast. 

The old father looked anxiously from one to 
the other round the whole group, and then he 
moved to Mary’s side; no one had yet dared to 
tell her that Harry had been sent for, and his 
name had not been spoken In her presence for 
months. 

“Ts there anything that J can do for you, 
Mary? If you have a wish that I can gratify, 
tell me and it shall be done.” 

She looked surprised at the unwonted kindness 
of his tone, the color came to her cheek, she held 
out her hand imploringly to Tom, but could not 
say a word. 

“T think I know what you mean, Mary, you 
would like to see Harry once more, and, don’t be 
startled now, we are expecting him quite soon.” 

“ He has come!” cried Katie, from the win- 
dow, and Tom hurried out to receive him. 

Poor Mary covered her face with her hands, 
and strove hard to be calm and composed ; but 
there was no time for thought or words when he 
held her in his arms, mingling words of rejeicing 
and sorrow in happy confusion. 

Harry made but little allusion to the cause of: 
Mary’s illness, but he da very diff 
tone from that of his first visit, asserted his right 
to be in her society as muchsas he pleased, sand 
insisted their marriage should take place at once. » 

The old man rebelled at that. ‘ Mary was too 
young ; she needed her mother to take care of 
her.” 

“ T can take care of her, better care than that,” 
cried Harry, pointing to where she sat under a 
shade tree, as fair and pale as one of the blossoms 
of her own white rose bush. “If she had been 
my wife all these long months, would she not 
have been as bright and merry as ever? And 
look at her to-day! No, I asked you for her 
once, you refused, and I yielded, for I feared she 
would pine for her home, and those she loved so 
well; but I claim her now, and nothing but death 
shall part us, for she loves me as I love her, be- 
yond all else on earth.” 

The old man bent his head in silence, he knew 
that Harry was right ; his love for his child had 
been very selfish, but it was hard to part with 
her. The sight of his sorrow touched Harry's 
sensitive feelings, he reproached himself for speak- 
ing unkindly to Mary's father, even if he had 
been unjust. : 

“Mr. Ingalls, let there be no unkind feelings 
between us two; you need not fear to trust your 
child's happiness to my keeping, and Mary will 
love her relations none the less because she is 
my wife.” 





There was no resisting Harry Barton in this 
mood, and an hour after the two joined the rest 


eo 





of the family—the old man leaning on the arm 
of his future son—Harry looking handsomer than 
ever; henceforth they tWo would be the best 
friends in the world. 





“Have you no curiosity to know something 
about tle new home you are going to, Mary *” 
asked her lover, as he sat beside her in the bright 
moonlight that streamed in the uncurtained win- 
dow of the old-fashioned parlor. They were to | 


be married early on the following morning, and 
immediately commence their journey. “1 have 
never told you vet whether we are to reside in a 
palace or a hat, and you have never askel me 
Why is it?’ 

“ Because I have never thought about it yet 
I mean to be happy wherever it is.” 

“IT hope so, darling; but if it shoald prove a 
very poor dwelling I fear you will regret the 
comforts of your good home here.” 

“No, I should not, if you were there too,” 
said Mary, decidedly. 

“ Bat I thought you had a great fondness for 
fine furniture, and handsome clothes? I know 1 
heard you say so once.” 

Mary laughed and blushed, as she answered, 
“T see you want to know all my faults, so Il may 
as well confess that I Aave, all my life, sighed for 
something different from the lite we led here ; 
there seemed so mach to be learned that we knew 
nothing of. I wanted to have books and flowers, 
and pretty rooms, and new dresses, and I did not 
take that interest in the housework that I ought 
to have done; but I will try and forget all such 
nonsense now, and be more like Katie.”’ 

How Harry Barton's heart overflowed with 
gratitude that the blessing of sach an unselfish 
love had been bestowed upon him, and that he 
had it in his power to fulfil the most extravagant 
wishes of his girlish bride, so far as the elegances 
of life were concerned ! 

“Then you are quite contented to trust the 
future to ine, Mary, whatever it may be ?”’ 

“ Quite contented, Harry.” And he could not 
doubt it, looking at her sweet face, as calm and 

ful as the ligh 

It was a very quiet wedding, and the bitterness 
of parting was materially lessened by the relief 
all felt at Mary's improved looks. She could 
never be quite “baby Mary” again—those sor- 
rowful weeks had made an impression not to be 
removed—but she looked thoroughly happy ; 
and when Tom kissed her for the last time, and 
placed her in the carriage, he did so without a 
misyiving relative to her tuture. 

To travel through New York State a few years 
ago Was Not 4s easy a matter as it is at the prea. 
ent day, and Harry grew very anxious ere their 
journey was over, 

“ We are at home now, darling,” he said, with 
a great sigh of relief, as they dashed through the 
city streets, “and you can rest af long as you 
please. 1 ain afraid you are very weary. 1 see 
I shall have to take great care of this little 
country girl of mine.” 

Mary was in truth very much fatigued, and it 
seemed like a dream when they stopped, and 
Harry supported her up a flight of stone steps, 
and into a house so much more elegant then any- 
thing she had ever seen, that for a moment she 
was silent with surprise, and blinded by the lure 
of the gaslights. 

“Where are we, Harry?” she said, at last, 
when he came back from giving some orders to 
the housekeeper. “ Where are we, and whose 
house is this ?”” 

“Where are we, dear? Why, at home, of 
course ; and this house is yours, and every one In 
it is at my little wife’s command. Does it please 
her?’ Bat Mary’s answer is not to be recorded, 

Fred Brown had good reason to bless the day 
when he advised his old schoolmate to seek a 
wife in the country, for Harry always felt as if 
his happiness was in a great measure due to that 
hint, and he was not one to neglect a friend, even 
had no gratitude been due. 

Ned Waters and his Katie were soon put in 
possession of their farm unencumbered ; but 
when Mrs. Ingalls grew infirm, they went to live 
with the old couple. George married ; and Tom 
Spent part of each year with his favorite sister, in 
her beautiful city home, and the rest of the time 
in travelling. He never married. 

As’ years went on, Harry Barton learned to 
look upon his former useless life with bitter re- 
gret, 80 many ways did he find of making his 
life and wealth beneficial to others, and a blessing 
to himself. But the gift for which he was al- 
ways most grateful, and which enhanced the 
value of all other blessings, was the sweet little 
wife he had found in the backwoods wilderness. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MOONLIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY J W. VAN NAMEE 
The moonlight quivers on the flowering hill, 
On the kingly river and hamble rill; 
On the tall and ever-wooiug forest trees, 
On the tiny shrub, bowing meekly in the breeze. 
It shines on palace, cottage, hut and hall, 
Tt sheds its beams of love alike on all; 
It brightiy kisees every dancing wave, 
And pours its baptism on the silent grave. 


The moonlight beaas for me has many charms: 
Tis then I rest from this world’s cold alarms ; 
Tis then [ love to silent sit and muse; 

Tis then the bonds of earth I fain would loose ; 
Tis then I strive to pierce the midnight gloom, 
And iovk juto the land beyond the tomb; 

Tis then I love to watch the pale moonteam 
Gild the clear surface of the rippling stream. 


There is much that is beautiful in this land of ours— 
The lofty hills, the dales, the fragrant flowers, 

The gorg-ous sunsets flashed from autumn skies, 
The bright stars with gentle angel eyes, 

The wide-spread ocean rocked to fickled sleep, 

A thousand treasures hid in nature's keep; 

But U, I love the moonlight our blessed Father gave, 
To shine a glimpse of heaven upon the lowly g.ave! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE NUN OF THE SACRED HEART, 








BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





Ir had been the great desire of my heart, for 
many years previous to my visit to the south of 
France, to see the interior of a French convent ; 
and especially was the wish increased, after view- 
ing, from my window at the hostelrie of the little 
village where 1 had paused for a brief rest, upon 
my route towards Toulon, the shining white walls 
and gothic roofs of the Sacred Heart, some half- 
a-league away. ‘There seemed to me—and who 
has not entertained the feeling ?—such myste- 
rious and interesting associations connected with 
a religious edifice of this kind : 


‘ In whose deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Such heavenly thougut and contemplation dwells,” 


that I longed to pierce the veil of seclusion, if 
but for an hour, and realize the experience and 
become familiar with the homes of the “brides 
of heaven,” in fact, as I had often done in im- 
agination. The feeling was doubtless one of 
education, quite as much as of nature; but the 
discovery of my neighborhood to the institution 
which I have named, immediately revived the 
desire, and 1 forthwith cast about for some means 
wherewith to gratify it. 

Through the kind influence of the benevolent 
cure of the village, I was enabled to do so, in some 
degree. I had casually made several indifferent 
inquiries of the waiting-maid who brought me my 
early brekfast, regarding the situation of the 
convent: those were, with the natural garrulity 
of the inhabitants of a small French hamlet, 
communicated, in regular succession, to the 
stable boy, the kitchen girl, the landlady, mine 
host, and to the cure; so that when I stepped 
out of doors, the latter was waiting for my ap- 
pearance, in all the dignity of his broad-leafed 
hat, and sad-colored robe ; and meekly accosting 
me, he professed his entire willingness to pro- 
cure my admission to all parts of the convent 
which could consistently be shown. 

The invitation was thankfully accepted, as 
may be imagined ; and we slowly took our way 
towards the eminence upon which the building 
was seated, discoursing, as we walked, upon 
such topics as seemed to he most profitable to 
the mind of my companion. He was a simple- 
hearted man, who seemed to have lost all shadow 
of worldliness and pride; and he insensibly 
gained upon my respect, more and more, as he 
unconsciously opened his heart to me, through 
his conversation. Agreeably to his promise, he 
conducted me through various halls and clois- 
ters of the convent, turning aside, now and then, 
as I could readily see, to avoid some nook which 
was not to be penetrated by “eyes profane,” and 
studiously, but with an air of the gravest inno- 
cence, which more than once drew a smile to 
my face, di i ig my att ti to i ing 
objects, in order to divert me from the penetraiia 
of the place. 

My expectations were more than realized, in 
relation to the character of the spot. The dim, 
“religious light,” which stole’ faintly through 
the painted oricls, scarcely penetrated the solemn 
darkness of the cloistered rooms; while the 
silence which brooded like an incubus over the 
whole interior, so far as it was revealed to me, 
could hardly allow the suggestion that there 
was, in reality, a breathing world of light and 
action, beyond these gloomy precincts. 

Last, in our meandering walk, we visited the 
chapel. The cure was, withal, a skillful musi- 
cian ; and when, taking his seat at the organ, 
he caused one of those wild, plaintive hymns of 
the Romish ritual to steal through nave and 
chancel, a feeling of awe took possession of me, 
which was not easily shaken Off. Never were 
Surroundings and decorations better fitted to 
create, of themselves, a feeling of devotion. 

But I must hasten to my story—for it would 
have been strange if a place like this could exist, 
and especially in France, without attaching to 
itself, in time, some legend. Near the crucifix, 
and within the altar itself, a painting was insert- 
ed in one of the panels of the wall; and before 
this I paused, attracted by its singular beauty 
and melancholy—for it was a female head. I 
supposed it at first, to be a representation of the 
Madonna; but soon convinced myself that this 
was anerror. The face was evidently that of a 
young girl; the eyes were slightly raised, in an 
expression of rapt, intense devotion; the hands 
were clasped upon a book of orisons, and the 
shoulders were covered with a nun-like mantle 
of gray sérge, which fell back from the throat.* 
And over the whole countenance there reigned 
such a look of saintly purity, so much of that air 








“* ___ which limners give 
To the beloved discipie,”’ 


which was yet mingled with a tinge of quiet 
sorcow, that [ mentally pronounced it the fairest 
ideal I had ever looked upon. 

* The description is of a picture by Scheffer, which, 


asa lithograph, must be familiar to many of the readers 
of this sketch. 








The thonght must have unconsciously found 
utterance in words ; for my companion, the cure, 
who had, meantime, left the organ, and was now 
at my side, exclaimed, with an animation which 
was unusual to his speech. 

“ Nay—not an ideal ; but the correct picture 
of one who once dwelt and worshipped within | 


these walls. There is a story told of this paint- | 
ing, or rather of the sabject of it, which I will 
repeat to you if you. choose to hear it.” 

My choice was quickly expressed ; and I will 
venture to say, that however many times the 
story may have been related, it was never heard | 
by a more attentive audicnce, as seated upon the 
altar steps, I turned my regards alternately 
from the priest to the picture. 

“Many years have elapsed since the time of 
which Tam about to speak,” the former began, 
“and the Sacred Heart was still in its infancy, 
when the superior was one day visited by two 
persons—a father and daughter. The former 
was recognized instantly by the abbess, as one of 
the nobles nearest the French throne; for she 
herself had seen much of courts and their fre- 
quenters, before becoming arecluse. The noble- 
man’s face was astern and haughty one; and 
his errand here could not be mistaken, if it were 
only from the apy of his pani I 
need not describe her; you see her face in the 
picture before you. She was a slight, child-like 
girl; and asthe superior entered the waiting- 
room, she clung to the arm of her father, who 
constantly repelled her, with undissembled terror. 
Particularly when the eyes of the poor girl rested 
upon the mantle of the superior, did a look of 
mortal agony cross her face; and throwing her- 
self at the feet of her father, she raised her hands 
to him in mute supplication. 

“* Girl, thou hast once decided!’ was his stern 
answer. 

“ «Spare me, my father ; if but for a little while, 
still spare me! At some other time, if you will, 
but not now—not now !’ 

“© Wilt thou obey me, then, Lucille” 

“The young girl ceased her supplications, as 
those cold, unfeeling accents again greeted her; 
and turning away, she concealed her face. 

“««Take her and guard her!’ was the senten- 
tious charge of the father to the abbess. ‘She 
is of my blood, but not after my heart; I give 
her to the cloister, freely and willingly. Take 
her, she has done with things of this world ’ 

Without an additional word, either of conso- 
lation or of farewell, the father left the apartment 
and the convent, never to see the face of his child 
again. And when the abbess turned her atten- 
tion to the latter, she found her lying insensible 
upon the floor. The spectacle was surely a sad 
one; and it drew a sigh of compassion from the 
kind lady, reminding her, as it did, of her own 
early cares and trials, and the anguish with 
which she had overcome the world. And it was 
a feeling of true pity and commiseration, that 
induced her to cause the streaming black hair of 
Lucille to be shorn while she was yet insensible, 
in order that the additional pang might be spared. 

And when, awaking from her swoon, the un- 
happy girl discovered the loss, she begged, with 
a pathetic fervor which could not be resisted, 
for one tress of all that had adorned her head. 

“« He praised it; it was beautiful to /im;’ 
she murmured, as she received that for which 

she asked, and placed it in her bosom.” 

I could not but observe that the cure was 
deeply affected by the touching story Which “he 
related ; and at this point, he paused for an in- 
stant, to wipe away the tear which had gathered 
in his eye. Nor did I fail to see that his glances 
towards the picture, were, if possible, more fre- 
quent and lingering than my own. 

“And thus,” he continued, “ Lucille—for it is 
unnecessary to know her by any other name— 
became an inmate of the, Sacred Heart. She 
had, as her father declared, looked her last upon 
the bright and beautiful world; and the sad 
realities of her new life were at once opened to 
her. They clothed her in the: sombre robe of 
the convent; and she was added to the pale and 
silent sisterhood. But it was long before the look 
of wild and frantic grief which she brought with 
her, was subdued into one of hopeless sadness ; 
it was easy to be seen, that thoughts of the 
world still haunted her rebellious mind, and that 
her yearnings went forth to it, as to some price- 
less thing which is irrevocably lost. The trans- 
formation, I say, was, slow and tedious, but it 
was at last accomplished ; it is not in the human 
heart, to harbor the first bitterness of its grief 
forever; and ere long the acuteness of Lucille’s 
sorrow was toned down into a calm mournful- 
ness of aspect, which was still more touching in 
its character. The daily routine of devotion was 
scrupulously performed ; matins, vespers and 
vigils all found Lucille faithful ; and her remark- 
able piety was seen and recognized, as well by 
the superior, as by her sisters. Yet it seemed 
more the enforced discharge of duty, than the 
etfect of real and deeply-seated feeling; her 
prayers were prolonged, not with the fervent 
sanctity of a devotee, but with a weary absence of 
mind, which might have carried another signi- 
ticance tu the hearts of those around her, if they 
had but observed it. But this was not always 
so, for more than once—yes, many times—the 
superior would pause at the chapel, on her accus- 
tomed nightly visits, and listen with re-awakened 
commiseration, to the plaintive, pleading ac- 
cents of Lucille, as she kneit by the altar, and 
poured forth her supplications for strength of 
spirit. O, how wild were the wrestlings of that 
troubled spirit—how fervently did the beseech 
the Most High to give her grace to forget the 
world and its allurements, and to bear with meek 
and tranquil mind her enforced seclusion! 
Submission was her prayer, and this her constant 
petition. And more than once, too, did she 
breathe a name—and that not the name of her 
father—and with choking accents and eyes over- 
running with tears, did she implore that he, too, 
might be forgotten, although her heart should 
break in the effort, and that a love which was 
now forbidden, might be wholly purged away. 











“And thus for more than a year did poor 
Lucille pray, and toil, and suffer; and daily she | 
grew thinner, paler, and more spirit-like. Night- 
ly her sister-uuns beheld her with secret awe, as | 
she glided with her lamp along the deserted cor- | 








ridors, towards the chapel, where the whole night 
was often passed, daybreak finding her still be- 
fore the image of the virgin. And here, one 
morning, they discovered her, still kneeling by 
the altar, her hands clasped over her book of 


devotions, and a weary smile resting upon her 


| wan lips, even while those lips were cold in | 


death! Now, indeed, was Lucille the bride of | 
heaven! and thus did she seem, as she lay with- | 
in her coffin, shrouded in pure white, with the 
tress of hair which she had so carefully preserved 





| Still cherished in her bosom. | 


“They buried her in the convent-tomb, with 
all the simple pomp which the sisters of the 
Sacred Heart are wont to bestow upon their 
dead. The organ pealed forth its triumphant 
chants, for one who had at last conquered sin 
and gained her reward; and the pious nuns 
chanted the soft, sweet vespers which their dead 
one had loved, around, the coffin. Such had 
been the fume of the piety of Lucille, which even 
the convent-walls could not restrain, that, for 
once, the chapel doors were thrown open, and the 
people of the village, who loved the memory of 
the dead, came to it. None strove to con- 
ceal their emotion; bht there was one, a youth 
of noble appearance, though of mean dress, 
whose anguish seemed well-nigh insupportable. 
The sisterhood: wondered as they saw it! but 
when they saw him speak in a low voice to the 
abbess, and the latter, with tears which could not 
be repressed, took from the bosom of the dead 
the single lock of hair which had been placed 
there—and when, too, as the youth received it 
from her hand, he pressed it to his lips, and 
fondly laid it away next his heart—then, and not 
till then, did the sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
with sympathy which broke through their habit- 
ual impassiveness, learn of the hopeless love of 
poor, unhappy Lucille! 

“ You will scarcely ask me to explain the scene. 
Because she had loved this youth, with all the 
fervor of her guileless young heart—or rather, 
because she would not, as she could not, cast 
him out from the affections where she had en- 
shrined him, at the will of her haughty parent, in 
whose eyes low birth was a crime and disgrace— 
because of this, she had been immured in the 
solitude of the convent, which still was powerless 
to crush the idol she had reared from her mem- 
ory. And he, too, had suffered; he, also, had 
prayed and wept in his loneliness, as he still 
prays, and weeps, and suffers—for he has not yet 
been summoned to join his Lucille!” 

The priest finished his story ; and bowing his 
head till his face was concealed, he remained long 
silent. His tale had added" to the interest with 
which I regarded the convent; and as I cast 
another earnest look upon the placidly beautiful 
face which looked forth from the animated can- 
vass, I could fancy that the original of it was 
before me—I could see her gliding through the 
dim recesses of the convent, and kneeling in 
prayer before the chapel altar. 

The cure now looked up, and with a last 
glance at the picture, arose to his feet. 

“ Let us go,” he ebidy * * 

“But who,” 1 asked, as I started up, “ was 
the lover of Lucille—and where is he now? for 
you said that he still lives.” 

“Tt grows late,” he observed, as if not having 
heard my words: “let us depart.” 

The suspicions which I had at first enter- 
tained, were true; my companion was himself 
the youth whom he had mentioned. 

We pursued our way back to the village in 
silence; 1 knew his heart must be too full of 
awakened memories, for further speech, and I 
most cordially respected his emotion. At the 
entrance of the hamlet, I paused for a moment, 
and looked back to where the Sacred Heart lay, 
buried in the evening shadows ; and I then con- 
ceived the idea that the good cure had chosen to 
pursue the duties of his holy office in the neigh- 
borhood where his youth had been spent, in 
order that he might have that before him which 
should constantly speak of his beloved Lucille, 
Tue New or tHe Sackep Heart. 





A TOUGH STORY. 


Colonel M. of Oregon has rather a pompous 
way of talking. Some years ago, while con- 
versing with a couple of British officers at Van- 
couver, he dilated largely and eloquently on the 
changes he had witnessed since he came to Ore- 
gon. One of the officers, thinking he saw some- 
thing rather green, asked him, with affected 
seriousness, whether he had seen any changes in 
nature itseli—whether the rivers had detlected 
from their accustomed channels, or the moun- 
tains had changed their configuration. The 
colonel saw the officer had mistaken him, and 
resolved to follow the sage advice of answering a 
fool according to his folly. “ O, certainly, sir,” 
said the colonel. ‘ You see that mountain!’ 
pointing to Mount Hood, whose snow clad 8um- 
mit, some 14,000 feet above sea level, stood only 
some sixty miles distant. The officer replied 
that he did. ‘ Well,” resumed the colonel, 
“when I first came to Oregon, Mount Hood was 
nothing but a hele in the ground.” —Oregon Herald. 





REMARKABLE CONFLAGRATION, 


An English paper has the following in ridicule 
ofthe extravagancies of the American press: 
“An American house in town has just received 
intelligence from Hudson’s Bay, that a most ap- 
palling fire had broken out there, which has dis- 
solved ali the icebergs, and opened the whole 
northwest passage, even to the Pole; that the 
whales were all boiled to death; and that four 
nations of Esquimaux Indians, who had been out 
fishing, were literally fried into soles. The fiz- 
zing was distinctly heard at New York, while the 
whole coast of Greenland could be clearly seen 
from the upper windows. One old gentleman 
with a telescope affirmed that he could see the 
Pole, and read Captain Parry’s inscription upon 
it.” 





TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 


A French gentleman reproached his son for 
carrying a gold watch in a very careless and ex- 
posed manner, but the young gentleman persisted 
in the practice, in spite of parental admonition. 

In a crowd at the theatre, one evening, the old 
gentleman asked his son to tell him what o'clock 
it was, and the young man was distressed and 
mortified to find his watch had been s:olen. 

“Never mind,” said his father, smiling, “I 
took it myself to show you how easily you could 
be robbed—here it is!” 

He pat his hand in his fob te restore it—but 
lo and behold! it was gone. Some thief, more 
adroit than himself, had appropriated the pro- 
perty —New York Sun. 
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FLAG of ova VION 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


f= Terms of the Frag or ovr Ustox, £2.00 per an- 
nua, invariably in advance, ng diseontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for, See impriut on last page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Mrppiesex."—Experiments leave no room to doubt 
that liquorice tay bs successfully cultivated in West- 
ern Texas. 

Ranxcer, Bast Boston.—All the beautiful varieties of the 
carpation have been produced by the cultivation of the 
ove orizinal species known by the name of the clove- 


nk 

Simhen —Molasees. said to be of good quality. can be 
tuade from the juice of watermelons. According to the 
Ohio Cultivator, eighteen barrels of syrup were made 
from a single acre of melons during the past season, 
valued at S460 

R. M.—There are but few ancient private residences left 
in Paris, but the old churches, palaces, ete , are reli- 

ously preserved. ‘The emperor talks pow of demolish- 
S most of the old buildings in the Cite 

Reer-rownt.—We consider Cooper's ** Pilot’ the best sea- 
novel ever written. It was the pioneer of that class of 
stories since so large and popular. We might apply to 
Cooper the language of Coleridge's ‘* Ancient Mariver :"’ 

** He was the first 
Who ever burst 
Into that silent sea." 

Mrxor, Chelmsford, Mass. —If you know any one in Texas, 
send for a copy of the Texas Almanac for 1860, which is 
full of information respecting the country. We do not 
thiok it can be obtained bere. 

Quert-t, Rochester, New York.—Jack Haye, the famous 
Tanger captain, was @ young-lookiog, delicate person, 
giving a stranger no idea of the hero he really was 

Voracrun.—We believe that Prince Napeleon had made 
preparations to visit the United States this spring, but 
the plan, we hear, has been relinquished. The prince 
has never been in this country. 

Inquiner.—It the daguerreoty pe is a faint ene, the photo- 
graphic copy will be necessarily faint; but then the 
latter can be darkened, and worked up with Indian ink. 

Marian 8.—Miss Buoth’s * History of New York City,’ 
in one large 8vo volume, is the best work we can refer 


ou to. 

R-G.—They are drilled as infantry. 

M. M., Philadelphia —The best full-length of Washing- 
ton is said to be Houdon’s statue, of which a fine cast 
is in the posseasion of the Bostou Athenwum. 

AMATLUR.—Giazing, in oil painting, is the «pplication of 
& thin transparent color over opaque color, and is much 
used by artists, and produces very fine effects. 

J. P.—Mar-hal Haynau was the commander of the Aus- 
trian forces during the Hungarian war, and rendered 
himself intamous by his fero. ity and crueity. While in 
London, he visited Barclay Peirkins’s brewery, and 
was there severely handled and vearly killed by a body 
of the workmen, assisted by the draymen aud coal- 


heavers. 
Rover.—Audubon, the ornithologist, died at Minuiesland 
near New York, January 27, 1551. 








TIME’S CHANGES. 

Every thing is transient in this world of ours. 
Every seven years, physiologists tell us, every 
particle of our frame is renewed, so that a man 
goes through ten radical metamorphoses in the 
course of his life, provided he reaches the age of 
seventy. Of the mental changes we undergo 
from the cradle to the grave we take no fixed ac- 
count. They say the boy is father to the man, 
but the son often turns out a very different indi- 
vidual from the father. Look back to the copies 
of letters you have written twenty, or even a 
dozen years ogo, and you will be surprised to find 
what different feelings are there recorded to those 
that now animate your bosom. How unstable 
have® proved your “undying attachments ;” 
how fragile the castles you buif® in the air! You 
craved then for things you now despise. You 
hate the people you were fond of then. 

Old people are so very forgetful of their former 
selves that they chide the very tastes in the young 
which Were once their own. Old people see no 
fun in dancing “all night, till the broad day- 
light ;” in sleigh-riding with the thermometer be- 
low zero ; in kicking football, in skating. They 
forget the days when these sports sent the blood 
racing through their veins, and mantling to their 
cheeks. 

Villages, towns, cities, change like the figures 
in a kaleidoscope. Old houses go down, new 
ones spring up, new streets are opened, and after 
a little familiarity with the new order of things, 
we find it extremely difficult to call up the image 
of the past. Who remembers the old pump in 
State Street? Who remembers the old wooden 
houses that not very many years back occupied 
the site of the Tremont House and Tremont 
Row? Ina few years it will be hard to conjure 
up the aspect of the old “ Flat-iron House” in 
Dock Square. 

So accustomed are we to change in this rest- 
less country, that an old building, or an old, un- 
changing town is a perfect curiosity. There are 
such old places even in this country, and it is 
with a singular feeling that we revisit them. It 
seems odd that the old blacksmith shop, the old 
grocery, the old meeting-house, the eld tavern 
should be there, when everything else has put on 
the garb of novelty. 

In the old world, physical stability is the rule, 
qiange the exception. There you see cities and 
towns that seem petrified, as if by an enchanter’s 
wand, solidified so as to stand the wear and tear 
of centuries. Even the names on the sign- 
boards are the same for a long period, for trades 
and occupations are handed down from sire to 
son in the same family. No such things could 
possibly happen in Yankee-land. It has some- 
times seemed to us as if the Yankee were trying 
to beat the velocity of the earth’s rotation on its 
axis. He is always in ahurry. If he builds a 
house, before the plastering is dry he is thinking 
about selling it, and moving his household gods 
and goods into some other shinyle palace. And 
wo to him if he thinks of establishing a perma- 
nent abiding place! If he rears a stately man- 
sion of stone in town or country, let him not trust 
the popular theory that “every man’s house is 
his castle.” The street must be widened, down 
comes his palace, like a card-house, before the 
municipality ; or a railroad is projected which an- 
nihilates his lawn, ruins his shrubbery, consumes 
the fruit trees and flowers he has planted, and 
tears away the edifice he has erected. The most 
sensible thing a man can do in this country is to 
build a house on wheeis, like a travelling daguer- 
reotype saloon, and then he is ready to move at 
a moment’s notice. We often catch ourself 
chanting, with Béranger’s “ Wandering Jew :” 

“ Ever. ever 
Turns the earth o'er which I roam, 
Ever, ever, ever, ever'" 

But we must conform ourselves to the sociai 

laws of the land we live in, and as the poet sings : 


“Of change or change. ©. let no man com 





opisin, 
Else will be never, never, couse to wail.” 
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THE FINE ARTS IN BOSTON 


Te must be apparent to every one who has 


watched the phases of the public mind, that the 
taste for art in this city has taken a rapid eleva 
tion and development within a few years past 
From being exclusive and limited, it has become 
4 popular taste, carrying Us refining and elevat 
ing influences into every class. The public are 
no longer satisticd with the coarse prints that pot 
a great while since illustrated the text of books 
and newspapers; and these engravings have be- 
come of necessity works of artists and not of 
artizans, If you listen to the groups collected 
round a print-shop window, you will be strack 
with the intelligence of the criticisms you hear. 
Look at the plaster images and medallions car- 
ried round by the Ltalian venders of these wares. 
Instead of blue and red parrots, and mandaiins 
with restless heads, you behold copies, im perfec t, 
it is true, but yet spirited and expressive, of 
Powers’s Greek Slave, Danneker's Ariadne, and 
Canova’s graceful but somewhat insipid figures. 
These silent teachers of art go into almost every 
house, while statuettes of more cost and preten- 
sion adorn pier-tables and mantel-pieces. The 
time has come when there is a popular demand 
for works of art, a healthy indication of increas- 
ing refinement of civilization. 


“ Though the arts of design,” says Opie, “ are 


among the first to make their appearance after 
those absolutely necessary to preserve life, they 
are, perhaps, always the very last that reach per- 
fection; with an almost inextinguishable princi- 
ple of vitality, they yet require the fervid warmth 
of the acme of civilization, to expand them to 
their full size, and give them to bear fruit of the 
highest flavor. The progress of the arts in every 
country is the exact and exclusive measure of the 
progress of refinement ; they are reciprocally the 
cause and effect of each other; and hence we 
accordingly find that the most enlightened, and 
the most interesting periods in the history of 
mankind are precisely those in which the arts 
have been most esteemed, most cultivated, and 
have reached the highest points of clevation. 
To this the bright eras of Alexander the Great 
and Leo X. owe their strongest, their most aimi- 
able, and their most legitimate claims to our re- 
spect, admiration and gratitude; this is their 
highest and their only undivided honor; and, if 
not the column itself, it is certainly (to borrow a 

hor from a celel 1 orator) the Corinthi- 





an capital of their fame.” 





THE WORTH OF A TITLE. 

A correspondent of the Brunswick Telegraph 
tells the following of the late Dr. Tyler: “ Dr. 
Tyler, the President of the East Windsor Hill 
Seminary, one of the fathers in New England 
theology, and well known in this region as the 
successor of Dr. Payson, used to say that it took 
him a great while to find out the worth of his 
title; but after a long time it proved to be just 
‘eight cents.’ ‘1 went into an apothecary store 
in Hartford,’ said the doctor, ‘to purchase some 
medicine, and on inquiring the price was told it 
was twenty-five cents. But while the clerk was 
putting it up, a gentleman of my acquaintance 
came in and said, “How do you do, Doctor 
Tyler?” And when I threw out my quarter to 
pay for the medicine, the clerk handed me back 
eight cents. “How is this?” said I “0,” 
said the clerk, “ we ask common people twenty- 
five cents, but ask doctors only « shilling.” 
Then,’ said the doctor, ‘I told him I was only 
a D. D.—one who preached, and not a practising 
dogtor; but he refused to take the money back, 
and so I have always been ready to testify that a 
D. D. might be worth a sixpence.’” 





What Hoors witt po.—Recently, in Eng- 
land, Mary Johnson, aged twenty-four, wife of 
the engineman at the Shelton Bar lon Works, 
Hanley, went to the works with her husband's 
breakfast. She was incautious enongh to get 
near the rolling wheel, and while talking to her 
husband, her dress, rendered expansive by erin- 
oline, was caught by the revolving wheel, over 
which she was rapidly drawn, and in a few mo- 
ments dashed literally to pieces, her remains, 


in mere fragments, being strewn about in all 
directions. 





SUWARROFF QUELLING A Mutiny. —In 
crossing the Alps, the soldiers of Sawarrott, 
overwhelmed with fatigue, and dispirited with 
hardships, no longer obeyed his voice, or observed 
their usual discipline. He ordered a ditch to be 
dug, and stretching himself in it, cried out to his 
mutinous soldiers, “Cover me up With earth, 
your general desires here to be interred, since you 
abandon him.” They all threw themselves at 
his feet, and followed him with devotion and 
enthusiasm. 


toes 





TRAVELLING IN OLD Times.—In the Penn- 
sylvania Evening Post, published in Philadelphm, 
for September 4th, 1777, is the following adver- 
tisement : “ A person wants to goto Boston, and 
would be glad of a place in a chaise or wagon 
going there, or if only half the way on that read, 
and a genteel price would be given. Any one 
this will suit will be waited on by leaving a bine 
wiih the printer.”” 





te 

Curiovs PHexomexon.—Mr. Hiram L. 
Moward, of Richmond, Va., lately cut open a 
squash, and found in the centre of it a perfectly 
formed flower, in color, shape, and in ¢ very re- 
Spect similar to flowers which grow on squash 
vines. The flower wilted soon after being ex 
posed to the air. 





——-— + 
Propiciovs.—A Cincinnati editor says that 
he has many a time seen a man on skates jump 
twenty-four feet. Lucky he didn't say yards, 
for then we would not have believed him ! 
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Last Sreecues —Alwaye be as witty aa yea 
can with your part ng bow—your last speech is 
the one remembered. 























SNOW AND ICR IN LONDON 

In the latter part of December, oor } 
Cousins hed wha: we call a “spell 
Severe weather, they had in some r 
heavy fall of snow, then @ thaw amd thee 
frowst Piet ¢ swew, thes it thee, and 
fre” Lomion was a glare of ke Of 1! 
dition of things, nameroas men awd tove > 
thomeclves indulging im vlnding aad eooe 
© An chortmous extent This drew the 
men to 4 fromey, and they made nemer 
fests, The criminals broaght before Mr 
the sitting magistrate at Row Street, dinp 
hantened depravity and indifference whi! 
the cart with horror and indignation. 
told gravely in a legal report that the def 
included (wo young men named Scedamor 
sand they were clerks, and « youth name: 
son, all of whom treated the matter mack 
light of « joke, and showing no signs « 
tence, were foed 5. each (a dothar aad 
ter). Bleven others were fined ge 64. es 
several wore diomimed with @ proper 
So tt seems the ponttents saved eyghty ety 
by contrition The policeiaapector ws 
eloquent in his deaweciation of the “ hor 
@s he called it 

“Your vashup,” said he, “ those ‘or 
hous people took hentire possession of 
fourways at the Vest Mend, hoe prec ia! 
vashap, in the Biedoage Valk, hewd thx 
ber'ood of the fountain in Trafalgar 
They veat rushing along like devils tn ‘ 
your vashup will permit the hea pression, 
out, * Koep the pot a bilin'’ !' and similar 
expressions Ven 1 romonstrated with 
the haggorawated narere of their offence 
received vith showw of derisive laaghter 
self defence, and forthe windication of 
jesty of the law, vos hobliged, your ve 
call hoat hell the reserve constables + 
diweton, Noed L say, your vashup, that 
determined band performed prodigies of 
spate of & resistance whien several pair 
in mournin’ hewbiited by members of 
hatwet. Your vashup's ‘art vould a bt 
could ascen the stoady-guing, belderly | 
geutlomen with their blessed bold pins 
from hander them, and sent sprawling 
hice lke tenpins om a bowling-halley 

Mr. Henry said the practice was a 
chierous ene, and the police were quite 
taking vigorous steps to stop it, Dex 


Wanted to indalye in the amusement 
cvald flud plenty of localities where t! 
enjoy themselves without endangerag 
and comfort of others, One of the 4 
said he coulda’t help eliding—eall Lae 
one vast surface of ico—a man was 
shde along in self-defence. The po 
that this was to some extent true; bar 
direct conseqwence of the conduct pure 
“slider,” who made the pablic way 
tealiy were. A few snowballing case 
posed of in a similar way, 
_— — -——o* 
A SHOWMAN’'S 6PERC 
Visiting the menageric lately, we w 
to listen to the following speech abou: 
American anaconda, the keeper w 
around his neck, and introducing 
“Ladies and yentiomen, — This iv 
South American anaconda, of var 
growing into a warm climate. He fe: 
bits as well es birds of that nate 
whatever he can git-if they falls in + 
is very linble—especially in those clin 
are very healthy for invalids, exp 
eumptives. His rkin, as vou see, ie + 
the back and on the belly, either or 
no matter which, He will fast th 
bat sometimes I have known him to 
months without eating anything, or 
rabbits, which takes him several dx 
there ic pixon in the fork of his tongue 
gar error, for his muscular power is at 
hie tail, which he ewings with great: 
crushes his vietim. He te of great 
longevity, but ae he never ceases to gy 
as he lives, there le no criterion for bi 
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Very natty Dowe —Tarn to 
brilliant original stories, select any 
sire, enclose us teenty conte in postag 
silver, and the book will be sent to yr 
of mail, portage pod These ston 
written expressly for as, are cleyant! 
by new original drawings, and are t 
works now before the public, We 
for one dollar, postage pared 
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La Traviata —The libretto of 
considered too immoral for the latit 
lin, yet it weet down in Boston, as 
Giovanni. Diegatee infamy in 6 to 
and it pasers However, it's no 
profe ssional eingere sing, their arth 
indistioct that nohedy anderstande | 
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Fixe Aur Vawrertion —A an 
bition of paintings be to take plare 
Florence, The municipality hae 
$70 100 to the eapenee ; the prowie 
tuna, Miles, #6000; Pie, O15 
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3 FINE ARTS IN BOSTON. 
. be apparent to every one who has 
ihe phases of the public mind, that the 
rt in this cicy has taken a rapid eleva- 
levelopment within a few years past. 
g exclusive and limited, it has become 
taste, carrying its refining and elevat- 
ices into every class. The public ure 
satisfied with the coarse prints that not 
ile since illustrated the text of books 
vapers ; and these engravings have be- 
scessity works of artists and not of 
If you listen to the groups collected 
int-shop window, you will be struck 
atelligence of the criticisms you hear. 
e plaster images and medallions car- 
by the Italian venders of these wares. 
blue and red parrots, and mandarins 
38 heads, you behold copies, imperfect, 
but yet spirited and expressive, of 
Greek Slave, Danneker’s Ariadne, and 
graceful but somewhat insipid figures. 
ut teachers of art go into almost every 
ile statuettes of more cost and preten- 
1 pier-tables and mantel-pieces. The 
come when there is a popular demand 
of art, a healthy indication of increas- 
ment of civilization. 
gh the arts of design,” says Opie, “ are 
e first to make their appearance after 
vlutely necessary to preserve life, they 
‘ps, always the very last that reach per- 
vith an almost inextinguishable princi- 
ality, they yet require the fervid warmth 
ine of civilization, to expand them to 
size, and give them to bear fruit of the 
avor. The progress of the arts in every 
3 the exact and exclusive measure of the 
of refinement ; they are reciprocally the 
d effect of each other; and hence we 
sly find that the most enlightened, and 
t interesting periods in the history of 
are precisely those in which the arts 
i most esteemed, most cultivated, and 
iched the highest points of elevation. 
che bright eras of Alexander the Great 
 X. owe their strongest, their most ami- 
\ their most legitimate claims to our re- 
miration and gratitude; this is their 
and their only undivided honor; and, if 
column itself, it is certainly (to borrow a 
wt from a celebrated orator) the Corinthi- 
al of their fame.” 





THE WORTH OF A TITLE. 
‘respondent of the Brunswick Telegraph 
> following of the late Dr. Tyler: “Dr. 
the President of the East Windsor Hill 
‘ry, one of the fathers in New England 
ry, and well known in this region as the 
or of Dr. Payson, used to say that it took 
great while to find out the worth of his 
ut after a long time it proved to be just 
cents.’ ‘I went into an apothecary store 
‘tford,’ said the doctor, ‘to purchase some 
ine, and on inquiring the price was told it 
enty-five cents. But while the clerk was 
‘tit up, a gentleman of my acquaintance 
n and said, “How do you do, Doctor 
” And when I threw out my quarter to 
r the medicine, the clerk handed me back 
cents. “How is this?” said I. “0,” 
1e clerk, “ we ask common people twenty- 
ents, but ask doctors only a shilling.” 
* said the doctor, ‘I told him I was only 
D.—one who preached, and not a practising 
r; but he refused to take the money back, 
[have always been ready to testify that a 
might be worth a sixpence.’ ” 





tat Hoors witt po.—Recently, in Eng- 
Mary Johnson, aged twenty-four, wife of 
gineman at the Shelton Bar-lron Works, 
y, Went to the works with her husband’s 
ast. She was incautious enough to get 
he rolling wheel, and while talking to her 
ad, her dress, rendered expansive by erin- 
was caught by the revolving wheel, over 
she was rapidly drawn, and in a few mo- 

dashed literally to pieces, her remains, 


re fragments, being strewn about in all 
‘ons. 





WARROFF QUELLING A Mutiny.—In 
ing the Alps, the soldiers of Suwarrott, 
vhelmed with fatigue, and dispirited with 
ships, no longer obeyed his voice, or observed 
usual discipline. He ordered a ditch to be 
and stretching himself in it, cried out to his 
ous soldiers, “ Cover me up with earth, 
general desires here to be interred, since you 
‘on him.” They all threw themselves at 
et, and followed him with devotion and 
siasm. 
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‘AVELLING IN OLD Times.—In the Penn- 
inia Evening Post, published in Philadelphim, 

‘eptember 4th, 1777, is the following adver- 
ent: “A person wants to goto Boston, and 
{be glad of a place in a chaise or wagon 
: there, or if only half the way on that road, 
‘genteel price would be given. Any one 
vill suit will be waited on by leaving a line 
the printer.” 








kious Paexomenon.—Mr. Hiram L. 
id, of Richmond, Va., lately cut open a 
«sh, and found in the centre of it a perfectly 
sd flower, in color, shape, and in every re- 
similar to flowers which grow on squash 
The flower wilted soon after being ex- 

{ to the air. 





opiGious.—A Cincinnati editor says that 
$ many a time seen a man on skates jump 
ty-four feet. Lucky he didn’t say yards, 
ven we would not have believed him ! 


+ _—+ 





0PREHENSIVE.—Mrs. Partington expresses 
pprehension that the people of the gold re- 
> will bleed to death, as papers are constantly 
uncing the opening of another vein. 





‘st Sreecues.—Always be as witty as you 
with your parting bow—your last speech is 
one remembered. 









































SNOW AND ICE IN LONDON. 


In the latter part of December, our English 


Cousins had what we call a “spell” of very 
Severe weather; they had, in some places, a 


frost. 
friz.” London was a glare of ice. Of this con- 
dition of things, numerous men and boys availed 
themselves, indulging in sliding and snowballing 
fo an enormous extent. This drove the police- 
men to a frenzy, and they made numerous ar- 
rests. The criminals brought before Mr. Henry, 
the sitting magistrate at Bow Street, displayed a 
hardened depravity and indifference which strack 
the court with horror and indignation. We are 
told gravely in a legal report that the defendants 
included two young men named Scudamore, who 
said they were clerks, and a youth named Patti- 
son, all of whom treated the matter much in the 
light of a joke, and showing no signs of peni- 
tence, were fined 55. each (a dolkar and a quar- 
ter). Eleven others were fined 2s. 6d. each, and 
several were dismissed with a proper caution. 
So it seems the penitents saved eighty-eight cents 
by contrition. The police-inspector was very 
eloquent in his denunciation of the “ howtrage,” 
as he called it. 

“Your vashup,” said he, “these ‘ere howda- 
cious people took hentire possession of hall the 
footways at the Vest Hend, hespecially, your 
vashup, in the Birdcage Valk, hand the neigh- 
ber'ood of the fountain in Trafalgar Square. 
They vent rushing along like devils in garnet, if 
your vashup will permit the hexpressien, a yellin’ 
out, ‘Keep the pot a bilin’!’ and similar profane 
expressions. Ven I remonstrated vith them on 
the hayyerawated nature of their offence, I vos 
received vith shouts of derisive laughter, and in 
self-defence, and fur the windication of the ma- 
jesty of the law, vos hobliged, your vashup, to 
call hout hall the reserve constables of the A 
diwision. Need I say, your vashup, that that ere 
determined band performed prodigies of walor in 
Spite of a resistance which severial pairs of heyes 
in meurnin’ hexhibited by members of the force 
hattest. Your vashup’s ’art vould a bled if you 
could aseen the steady-going, helderly ladies and 
gentlemen with their blessed hold pins knocked 
from hunder them, and sent sprawling bon the 
hice like tenpins on a bowling-halley.”” 

Mr. Henry said the practice was a most mis- 
chivvous one, and the police were quite right in 
taking vigerous steps to stop it. People who 
wanted to indulge in the amusement of sliding 
could fine plenty of localities where they might 
enjoy themselves without endangering the safety 
and comfort of others. One of the defendants 
said he couldn’t help sliding—all London was 
one vast surface of ice—a man was obliged to 
slide along in self-defence. The police stated 
that this was to some extent true; but it was the 
direct e of the conduct pursued by the 
“sliders,” who made the public ways what they 
really were. A few snowballing cases were dis- 
posed of in a similar way. 








A SHOWMAN’S SPEECH. 

Visiting the menagerie lately, we were amused 
to listen to the following speech about the South 
American anaconda, the keeper wearing him 
around his neck, and introducing him thus: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, —This is the great 
South American anaconda, of vast size and 
growing into a warm climate. He feeds on rab- 
bits as well as birds of that nature, besides 
whatever he can git—if they falls in his way, as 
is very liable—especially in those climates which 
are very healthy for invalids, especially con- 
sumptives. His skin, as you see, is speckled on 
the back and on the belly, either one, it makes 
no matter which. He will fast three weeks, 
but sometimes I have known him to do it three 
months without eating anything, or rather two 
rabbits, which takes him several days. That 
there is pison in the fork of his tongue is a vul- 
gar error, for his muscular power is at the end of 
his tail, which he swings with great energy, and 
crushes his victim. He is of greater or less 
longevity, but as he never ceases to grow as long 
as he lives, there is no criterion for his life.” 

Very Eastty Dose —Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enclose us feeenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any siz 

for one dollar, postage paid. 
: = sala basal 

La Traviata. —The libretto of this opera is 
considered too immoral for the latitude of Ber- 
lin, yet it went down in Boston, as well as Don 
Giovanni. Disguise infamy in a foreign tongue 
and it passes. However, it’s no matter what 
professional singers sing, their articulation is so 
indistinct that nobody understands them. 





Fixe Arr Exuipition.—A universal exhi- 
bition of paintings is to take place next year at 
Florence. The municipality has contributed 
$20,000 to the expense; the provincial council, 
$6000; Milan, $4000; Pisa, $1500; and Leg- 
horn, $200. 





Reasoxanrie.—A tirm of undertakers in San 
Francisco advertise that they will bury people at 
half the usual price. If there is any esprit du 
corpse among the other professionals, they will 
resent this underbidding. 








Lusvus Natur®.—A pig with six legs has been 
born, and is doing well, at Vancouver, Califor- 
nia. That’s the style of animal to raise, if you 
are fond of hams and pig's feet. 


——_— --—_ +e —— 





Wast or Sympatuy.—When minds are not 
in unison, the words of love itself are but the 
rattling of the chain that tells the victim he is 
bound. 





Svueccessrri.—John B. Gough has been lec- 
turing on temperance at St. Louis with great 
success. 





Paris Parers.—There are now five hundred 
and three newspapers in the city of Paris. 


CONQUEST BY A RAILROAD. 
Now that the English have threshed the Ce- 
lestials, they do not seem to know exactly what 


, to do with their conquest. One English paper 
heavy fall of snow, then a thaw and then a hard | says: “It is with the brutal Tartar race that we 
“* First it snew, then it thew, and then it , 


have to deal. It is to these savage and cowardly 
men that we shall commit the lives of our min- 
ister and his attaches. They are open to per- 
suasion through their cowardice only. They will 
sign anything at the point of the bayonet, but 
the bayonet withdrawn, they at once begin to 
scheme and to devise escapes from their part of 
the bargain. National honor is unknown to 
them; they are strangers to truth. When we 
conclude a peace, then, with a race at once so 
cunning and ignoble, it is only common prudence 
on our part to discover hew we may, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, appeal to their fears, should they 
fail to fulfil any point of the signed treaty.” 
The London Review has approached this diffi- 
cult question, and has dealt with it in an ingeni- 
ous way. Our London reviewer puts aside all 
kinds of military or naval means of protection. 
We are told that we need not depend upon a 
squadron to watch the mouth of the Peiho, nor 
hold hostages. He says: “If, when the army 
leaves Tien-tsin, it leaves behind it a railway in 
full operation between Pekin and Taku, we shall 
have no fear of mandarinic treachery. The 
scheme sounds startling—all new ideas are ; but 
let us begin by laying down a line over thirty- 
six miles of flat steppe country between Taku 
and Tein-tsin, ostensiblyjfor the benetit of our 
own troops, and we shall soon make the Chinese 
feel the advantages we have conferred upon them, 
and interest them in its maintenance. The 
whole grain supply of Pekin passes between 
these two points; it amounts to upwards of 
100,000 tons annually, and between 4000 and 
5000 river janks are employed in its transport. 
This is only one item which might be conveyed 
along the line ; but when it is remembered that 
all those inland products of China which formerly 
passed along the Grand Canal, now come by the 
way of Taku, some idea may be formed of the 
traffic which converges on Tien-tsin. That city, 
containing 500,000 inhabitants, would soon ap- 
preciate the advantages of safe and speedy trans- 
port to the coast, while an extension of the line 
to Pekin would offer no engineering difficulties. 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION?*. 





EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 
The great end of religion—the true doctrine of 
Christianity asserts it—is unity. 


Some men could not be true to the right if 


they did not hold high places. 


Ambition has cost the world torrents of blood | 


and deluges of misery. 

The richness of life’s repose is from the soul's 
and not the body’s peace. 

Mr. Joseph McCobb of Bristol, Maine, was 
killed recently, while logging. 

Madame George Lafayette, daughter-in-law of 
Washington’s friend, is dead 

Mr. Cobden, the English free-trade statesman, 
is on a visit to Algiers. 

Sleighing is good fun, but drivers should not 
slay their horses. 

There is a man in New York who boasts that 
he can steep tive days on a stretch. 

A mirror has been described as the only truth- 
teller in general favor. 

Great progress has been made in Paris in shut- 
ting up shops Sundays. 

The Empress Eugenie has been sending all 
her pin-money to the Pope of Rome. 

The London Times thinks Lord Elgin didn’t 
fleece the poor Chinese enough. 

Two men were hanged lately in New Orleans 
for killing their wives 

A soldier of the Revolution, aged 102, died 
lately in Cincinnati, destitute. 

The London Times lately refused £150 for an 
advertisement—it was too long. 

In the port-wine districts of Portugal the grape 
yield was great. 

A calf was born in Quincy lately, with a head 
almost human. 

Smith, said to have been a Boston editor, is a 
spirit medium at Paris. 

Nero performed a sonata on the violin while 
Rome was consuming. 

The newest fashion in Paris is the multiple 
petticoat, worse than crinoline. 

The number of miles of railroads has quad- 
rupled within ten years. 

Rather cool this winter—the thermometer jas 
been thirty below zero. 

The mayor of Cork, Ireland, has just given 
2000 blankets to the poor. 

A French priest was punished lately for grow- 





Popular pressure, an important element in 
China, would overcome the opposition, of the 
mandarins, when the masses discovered the 
benefit of the invention. We should enlist the 
people on our side, as indeed they always have 
been to some extent, and wage a moral war upon 
the proud exclusiveness and dogged obstinacy of 
Chinese officials, more difficult to resist than 
king’s dragoon guards and Armstrong guns.” 
This is, indeed, a startling manner of settling 
difficulties with China. 





VICTORIA AND HER CHILDREN. 

‘Two of the little English princesses once went 
into a room where a servant was polishing a 
Stove grate, and insisted on “helping” her. 
Afrer getting possession of the brushes, trey pul- 
ished the woman’s face instead of the grate. 
The servant was ready to sink with confusion, 
for she could not leave the apartment without en- 
countering Prince Albert. He was astonished to 
see so dirty an object emerging from his rooms, 
and indig ly inquired the ing of it. The 
servant reluctantly told him; it soon reached the 
queen, and she was seen crossing the court, lead- 
ing the two princesses by the hand toward the 
servants’ quarters. Her majesty sought out the 
woman, made her danghters ask her pardon, and 
sent them at once to the nearest millinery and 
dress-making establishment, to purchase a com- 
plete outfit, dress, bonnet, shawl, gloves, etec., 
and present them to the servant, in lieu of the 
dress they had soiled upon her. The articles 
were purchased with their own money, and con- 
sequently their supply of that useful commodity 
was curtailed materially ; but this they said they 
didn’t care for in the least—in fact they were 
rather pleased than otherwise—it was only ask- 
ing the woman’s pardon that they didn’t like. 








Farms in THE Unitep States. — Accord- 
ing to the census of 1860, thirteen of the States 
have 900,852 farms. It would be interesting to 
know how many of these had mowing-machines, 
how many subsoil plows, horse-hoes or carrot- 
weeders, how many of the proprietors cut their 
hay and ground their feed, and how many 
plowed their lands to a proper depth. Would 
not an increase of one inch in the depth of plow- 
ing produce an income greater in amount than 
all the receipts from California since its dis- 
covery, even if practised for a single year ? 





Western Woot —The wool crop of Wis- 
consin for 1860 is estimated by parties in trade, 
who canvassed the State pretty thoroughly, at a 
million and a quarter pounds, against a yield of 
amillion pounds in 1859, indicating an increase 
of 25 per cent. in the production of this one 
crop in one year. 

—— ————-@ <Deoa-® 

Leex.—A policeman in Cincinnati has found 
out that he is the heir of Lord Dalton, who died 
many years ago in London, leaving cords of 
money. Of course he drops his baton and sets 
up his carriage. 








Sovutuerns Wixe.—The Mobile Wine Com- 
pany report that, should the season be favorable, 
they expect to make this year 10,000 gallons, or 
or 500 gallons to the acre. 





A nia Fisnu.—A black bass was taken a few 
days since in the town of Webster, N. Y., on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, weighing nearly one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 





A Great Run.—The opera of “Robert le 
Diable”’ has reached its four hundred and forty- 
third performance in Paris. 





Eve® Ricut!—Light blue or gray eyes last 
longer than optics of any other color. 
———_ +e — 


$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 








Guest are sent together fur $3 per year. 





ing p in a grave-yard. 

Why isa ship like a livery-stable? Because 
it contains a hawser (horse, sir.) 

The meekest man in the world will resent the 
disparagement of a pet hare. 

Adolph Adam’s comic opera, the Bijou Perdu, 
has been well received by the New Orleans press. 





BATHS FOR THE POOR. 

One of the most important conducives to 
health is cleanliness ; and where people are par- 
ticular in this respect there is little fear of con- 
tagious diseases breaking out in populous cities. 
There has been much talk in New York, about 
free baths for the poor, since the introduction of 
the Croton water; but while we have been talk- 


ing of she matter...T-andon has actually adopted 
it, and free bathing, washing, drying, and iron- 


ing rooms have been established, and have an- 
swered the expectations of the most sanguine. 
At one of these free bathing establishments there 
have been, in the last year, 27,000 bathers, 35,000 
washers of clothes, and 4500 ironers. For the 
benefit of those who had no clothes but those 
they stood in, coarse gowns were furnished, while 
they washed them. Afier washing them clean, 
and drying, these poor people would take a hot 
bath, put on their clean garments, and come out 
so improved in their appearance that those who 
let them in could scarcely recognize them. 





Apvice To Reapers.—The advice to “ read 
everything,” may make a ready, but is sure to 
mate a weak mind. Some run into the opposite 
error, and attach themselves exclusively to one 
author. Books are like men; if we stop to con- 
verse with all we meet, we lose the best part of 
our time; if we admit the companionship of but 
one, we shall become, like Johnson’s Boswell, 
the mere literary parrot. Literature can only 
serve an immediate purpose, when, by improving 
the public taste, it elevates the actual tone of 
society. 





A parinc Pian.—The city engineer of Lon- 
don proposes to relieve the traffic in the streets of 
that city by constructing aerial railways above 
the houses, as well as tunnels under them.’ He 
contends that the plan, pting the suspensi 
girder principle, can be carried out with less in- 
terference with house property than by either of 
the other schemes, and that such a Viaduct, of 
ample strength, will not exceed in cost £150,000 
per mile. 








Minitary Evogvence.—When Garibaldi at- 
tacked the Austrians at the bridge of Nontoli, the 
case was desperate. ‘ My children,” he cried, 
“it we must die here, let us kill as many of the 
Croats as we can; it will be so many enemies 
the less for Italy. Let us fight as if every one 
of us had fuar bodies to defend his country with, 
and four souls to love her. Viva ? Italia!” 
The eloquent appeal insured success. 





Hicu Art.—The editor of the Springfield Re- 
publican has seen a wonderful picture: “ The 
foreground is a pea-green rock, half-bedded in 
red water, with three blue men in the centre, 
standing in a small claret-colored open boat, 
looking at a pumpkin-and-milk-colored steam- 
boat in the distance ” 





Mrs. AcuiLLes.—The mother of Achilles took 
him to the Styx—if she had applied sticks to 
him he would have turned out a better boy. He 
did some very naughty things—see one Homer's 
“ pomes.” 





Suettanxp Poytes.—Mr. Rarey assserts that 
these diminutive creatures are degenerate Arabs 
—and whatever Mr. Rarey says about horses 
must be true. 





Terripie.—A boy of fourteen was picked up 
in the streets of St. Louis the other day, intox- 
icated and raving with the delirium tremens. 








foreign Mtems, 

Blondin is to astonish the natives of London 
by his performances on the rope 

A line of telegraph between Beirut and Da- 
mascus is now in progress, and will be completed 
soon. 

France is said to be more active than ever in 
making preparations for war, bat with whom she 
is to fight no intimation is made. 

In England the weather at latest advices, con- 
tinued to be very cold, and in France the frost 
and snow were as abundant as they arein America. 

An old man made bis appearance in October, 
at Pesth, Hungary, who was supposed to have 
been killed in battie thirty years before. All his 
relatives but one were in the grave. 

The opinion that Austria will not give up 
Venetia in exchange for money increases in 
strength, and in two or three months, or there- 
abouts, we may look for the renewal of war in 
Italy. 

A woman in Paris, on being arrested for try- 
ing to drown herself in the Seine, declared that 
she was only trying to dive and pick up a dia- 
mond necklace, she had seen in the bouwom in a 
dream ! 

The people of Nice are much displeased with 
their annexation to France, and take every op- 
portunity to show their dislike. The French 
prefect has the emperor's orders to try all means 
of conciliation. 

A Dublin journal observes that a handbill-an- 
nouncement of a political meeting in that city 
states, with boundless liberality, that ‘the ladies, 
without distinction of sex, are cordially invited 
to attend.” 

It is proposed to erect a column to the memory 
of Williamflyndale, the translator of the Bible, 
on Nibly Knoll, Gloucester county, England, a 
site for which has been given by Sir Maurice 
Berkley. 

It is “next to impossible” to levy the taxes 
in Hungary. The goods and chattels of debtors 
to the state—nobles as well as plebeians—are day 
atier day brought to the hammer, but no one 
in Hungary dares to purchase property taken in 
execution, 

One of the Madrid journals says, that inform- 
ation has been received that 30,000 tracts and 
other works defending Protestant doctrines had 
been ev at London in the Spanish language, 
and that sixty smugglers had undertaken to in- 
troduce them into Spain. 





or 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


As riches and favor forsake a man we discover 
him to be a fool; but nobody can find it out in 
his prosperity. 

A man’s plan of warfare is always in corre- 
spondence with his own nature. Filth is the 
natural weapon of the man that flings it. 

Alas ! how should we doubt the fortunes of the 
heart, when it was in the shape of Love that Ahri- 
manes first found his way into the egg of Ormusd ¢ 

Worldly ene age | is a much greater drain 
upon our energies than adversity; there is no 
spring, no elasticity ; it is like walking through 
life on a Turkey carpet. 

In the ingenuous nature, the heart is continual- 
, looking out from the eyes, as a young girl 

rom the window. It is only the knowing damsel 
who peeps from behind the curtain or the lattice. 

Men’s lives should be like the day, more beau- 
tiful in the evening, or like the summer, aglow 
with promise, and the autumn, rich with the 
golden sheaves where good works and deeds have 

pened on the field. 

The degree of criminality, under all tyrannies, 
ancient and modern, was always proportioned to 
dag wealth and weakness of the offender. 


‘at sheep is al rocati 
How often do WO Guo full of provocation. 


—_ ee 
makes us shudder to think may be gritive? & 
our entreaties. Politeness thus frequently sacri- 
fices to vulgarity, and courtesy will do the honors, 
where both taste and feeling may recoil from 
their object. 

One’s greatness does not depend upon his posi- 
tion, but upon his ability to use itfully. Yet the 
ape, scrambling into purple, will have his wor- 
shippers. It is the ¢ lation of h ity, in 
such cases, that the god is not unworthy of the 
priesthood. 

It is much easier to get money than justice. 
The world is apt to resent, as a wrong done to 
its self-esteem, that you should claim anything 
asaright. It prefers to bestow, as a charity, 
that which you, properly, perhaps, can regard 
only asa debt. 

Money should be regarded with a certain seri- 
ousness ; for it is the quintessence, or repre sent- 
ative, of the gifts of providence and the toil of 
man. It is hard to get and easy to spend. There 
is peril in it, and blessedness in it. ‘To the wise 
and good, it is the best of all servants; to the 
weak and foolish it is the most terrible of tyrants. 











Yoker’s Sudget. 


Bill-posters practically obey the injunction, 
stick to your business. 

The man who confines himself to the drink 
best for him is well-supplied. 

How do lawyers often prove their love to their 
neighbors ?—By attachment. 

The New York News calls the great West, 
the “ bread-basket ” of the world. 

By our Salesman Contributor.—The worst kind 
of Dry Goods tor buyers: Fall Clothing. 

“ Sir, you have broken your promise.” “O, 
never mind, I can make another just as good.” 

Sherry-cobbler mends no shoes. —Punck. Punch 
is the cause of many people having no shoes to 
mend. 

“Johnny, how many seasons are there ?” 
“Six: Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, Ope- 
ra, and ‘ Thomson’s Seasons’ ” 

Punch says that an architect is a designing 
character. Of course he is; a man so fall of 
art must be an art ful man. 

When does a gentleman run most risk of fall- 
ing below his proper level ’—When he becomes 
most elevated. 





A new cook-book gives directions ‘‘ how to 
set the table ?”” Perhaps a good way is to set it 
in a roar, though the cook-book doesn’t say so. 

A distinguished statesman of Central America, 
being usked how his country was getting on, re- 
plied: **O, very well, very well ; a mild anarchy.” 

“Well, John, I’m going East; what shall I 
tell your folks?” “©, nothing; only, if they 


say anything about whiskers, just tell them I’ve | 


got some?” 


“Do you think me guilty of a falsehood ?” 
asked Mr. Knott of a gentleman he was address- 
ing. “Sir, 1 must render a verdict of ‘ Knott 
guilty!’ ” 

A very pious old gentleman told his sons not 
to go, under any circumstances. a fishing on the 
Sabbath ; but, if they did, by all means to bring 
home the fish 

A coansellor in Detroit describes his poverty 
as follows: “ When I came to Detroit I was in 
perfect rags; the smallest hole in my *irt was 
one I stuck my head through, and I had to have 
that, my only shirt, washed by the dozen, tur it 
was in twelve pieces.” 








Quill and Scissors. 


Mr. M. A. German, widow of Obadiah Ger- 
man, U.S. Senator for New York, from 1809 to 
1815, died in great destitution, at Syracuse, recent 
ly. Robbed of $70,000 at her hushaud’s death, 
by his brother, she struggled on spotless in char 
acter, neglected and unrelieved, trying to eke an 
existence by fancy work. Mrs. German was 





| over seventy years old. 


The American Life Insurance Company had a 
nolicy of $5000 on the life of John L. Fish of 
Rochester, New York. He died; when the com 
sany refused to pay the policy on the ground that 
Fit was intemperate at the time the policy was 
issued. The case has been tried twice, and both 


| tumes was decided against the company 


A very pleasing characteristic of the populacion 
ot France is their extraordinary respect for age. 
It is called the paradise of grandmothers. There 
are few able to provide for their own support 
who would not consider the asking of pubiie re- 
lief for their superannuated or helpless parents an 


| indelible disgrace. 


Two babes in the wood were recently rescued 
from death near San Francisco. They had sal- 
lied out “to see their father at work,” and lost 
their way, when, tired out, they lay down under 


| a bush, and were discovered fast asleep, cuddled 





| 


up in each other's arms. 

In Oshawa, Canada, while the village clerk 
was inthe act of distraining a cow of a Mr. Elli- 
son, for rent long past due, Ellison's wife picked 
up a stick of cordwood and struck the bailit! with 
so much force as to break his arm. 

The Savings Banks of Baltimore have on de- 
posit $6,177 936, an increase of $322,885 since 
the last year’s return. The number of accounts 
open is 28,956, an increase of 680 during the 
past year. 

‘Two white deer were recently shot at Big Bear, 
California. The Indians hold these skins in 
yreat veneration, the owner of one becoming, at 
once, a chief. ‘The two skins were readily sold 
for $350. 


It is tound from statistical reports that a little 
more than one-fifth of all the deaths in New Eng- 
land arise from consumption, and kindred dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs. 


Lord Panmure, the heir of the late Marquis of ; 
Dalhousie, receives by the death of the mai quis, 
an addition of some twenty-five thousand doilars 
a year to his income. 

In Louisville, a few nights since, an escaped 
convict was found hidden in a hogshead of peas, 
and remanded to jail. He thought it he 
couldn't be allowed to rest in peas. 

Among some other objects found in the Em- 
peror of China’s summer's palace, is an elephant 
of natural size, in gilt and enamelled bronze, and 
most magnificent. 

The town of Savoy, Mass., according to the 
late census, has 900 inhabitants, 45 of whom are 
over seventy years of age, which is one-twentieth 
of the population. 

Only three persons in St. Luke's parish at 
Lanesboro’, Mass., have needed charity in the 
space of twenty-five years, and those three were 
widows. 

A machine has been invented in England, 
which being attached to the stern of a ship, pumps 
her out with # rapidity in ratio w her speed. 

Burnt cork is lucrative. The wife of a negro 
minstrel in New York, recently had her jeweiry 
stolen, amounting in value to $4500. 

A man was killed in Cincinnati by falling on a 
slippery side-walk. It is a marvel that sv few are 
killed in this city from a like cause. 

A species of sponge has been discovered in the 
Antilles which completely dissolves when pluag- 
ed in alkaline solution. 

General Houston is preparing actively for the 
defence of the frontier of ‘Texas against the 
Indians. 

Signor Bidaux, the tenor of Ramsey and New- 
comb's Minstrels, died at Havana, recently, of 

Mrs. James K. ruin um , 
nessee Historical Society a portrait, by HeafPyo 
her late husband. 

“The Komance of a Poor Young Man’ has 

roved very successful at the Varicues’ Theatre, 
lee Orleans. 

Twenty patriots of the Revolution died during 
the past year ; eighty-two are all that are now left. 

Ericsson’s motors are now driving printing- 
presses in Bonn, Germany. 


The Universal Drink—The Cup of Sorrow. 


. 
. 
Mlarniages. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. William Fish te 
Miss Melissa A. Lewis; Mr. Charies Henry Harriman to 
Miss Agnes B. Weiler. 

By Kev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Uriel H. Crocker to Miss 
Clara G. Bailard. 

By Kev. W. C. High, Mr. Marsh"A. Ferris to Mise Emme 
J. Fowler. 

By Rev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. Oran B. Marston to Miss Annie 
Brown. 

At East Boston, by Rev. W H. Cudworth, Mr. Cuarkes 
Darwin Tisdail to Miss Mary P. Lewis 

By Kev. 8. W. Foljambe Mr. George W. Stewart to Mine 
Caroline L. Bigelow. : 

At Ubarestuwn, by Rev. John BE. Todd, Mr. Joba Wil- 
son to Mrs. Mary F. Upton 

At Somerville, by Kev. D. T Packard, Mr Jesse Kim- 
ball, Jr., to Miss Ann M Smith 

By Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Jam Gilllogham to Miss Mary 
E Perkins. pe 

At Brighton, by Kev. 8. M Stimron. Mr. Gilbert H 
Gouing to Miss Martha E. Wheeler, Mr George Duper to 
Miss Lucy C. Sanger. 

At Jeeaion Piains, by Rev ©. D. W Bridgman, Mr 
Charles F. Crowe to Miss Marguret McKenzie. 

At Worcester, by Kev. M. Kichardson, Mr E De Joat 
McKay to Mixs Susan B White. 

At Northboro’, by Kev. Silas Kipley, Mr. Lewis Brigham 
to Mre Lucia Lewis Ballou. ‘ 

At Dorchester, by Rev. J. T Pettee, Mr James b. Pack 
ard to Miss Susie K. Ward 

At Nantucket, Mr. Charles A. Morris to Miss Luey Ano 
Enos. 
At New Bedford, Mr. Reuben B. Dunbar to Miss Sarah 





—— 


Tay 
At Northampton, Mr. Henry Bent to Mice Frances Hart 
At San Francisco, by Kev. Thowss Starr King, Mr 
Samuel H. Lio, d to Miss Margaret A. Babbitt 


“Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. John Federhen, #4; Mr Cheries KE 
Morse, 25, Mre Olive K. Stévens, Mixe Deja Olena! ! 
22. Mra Harriet Harmon, 75; Mr. Kdward A Coggins, 45 
‘At South Bostoa, Mre Klien M fayior 29 
At Chariestown, Mrs. Elias J. Caouin. ham 31 : 
At Bast Canmbodge, Mra. Julia = je Kimgany, » 
At West Cambridge, Capt. Seth hs 
At Koxbury. Mr Saree Horn, 61, Mrs. Sopliia Fellows 
De be dernier, 77 ae 
At Lowell, Mr. Joseph Butterfield, 7 
At Attletoro’, Mra Cyothia Aloo “ 
At Stoneham, Mre Merey Green 5 
At Salistury, Mre. Mary bvan- 
At Taunton, Capt. Samari Hone 
At West ort, Miee Mary B Thureion, 2 
At Nantucket, Mre a SS © Sich 
: a) s. Asroa Folger. © 
wa te Akar ‘ies Mary Kines Jenkins, 14 
At Briguion. Mr Kufus Bent 
At Needuam, Mee Lory J Revere 
At Orange, Mr Niva Goodell it 
Al New Salem Mr Preetem Preorh (9 
At Conway Mr. Eiipralet Danie « 
and, Conn . Mr Bteneaer Wuite 








Mrs Love 





No J, Prof Alfeed A “oerwars, 1 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO FANNIE. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 
Fain would I wake my muse again, 
To chant affection’s Iny ; 
For sad and weary pass the hours 
When thou art far away. 


Affection beams with steady ray 
When heart and heart unite; 
Absent or present, every thought 
Is fraught with new delight. 


O, they who share a daughter's love 
Are blest beyond compare; 

They little know life's purest joys, 
Except they centre there. 


Thy lovelit eye and pleasant smile 
Are with me even now; 

In fancy many a care beguile, 
And cheer my saddened brow. 


I hear thy footsteps in the morn, 
When day its pleasures bring; 

And every wish I bear of thee 

- Wafts blessings on its wing. 


When eve her sable mantle drops 
O’er the fair scenes of earth, 

And social friends together meet 
Around the loved home hearth : 


Then, Fannie, every tone of thine 
- Is speaking to my heart, 
And Memory with its potent charm 
Bids the sad tear to start. 


1 know that e’en mid fashion’s mart, 
Or glare of city life, 

Thou ‘It not forget thy rural home, 
With many blessings rife. 





THE BLUE TROOPER. 
A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY G.G. H. 





“Towards the close of the last century there 
lived in the quiet little town of Arnhem, in Hol- 
land, a widowed lady named Andrecht. Her 
health had long prevented her mixing much in 
society, and for sometime previous to that at 
which our tale begins, the infirmities of age had 
rendered her a close prisoner in her old-fashioned 
snugly-furnished house in the Oberstraat. Al- 
though in easy eircumstances, her style of living 
had for many years been extremely plain, and at 
the time we are speaking of, her whole establish- 
ment consisted of an elderly female, who dis- 
charged the duties of housekeeper, servant, and 
companion. 

In the month of June, the widow allowed her- 
self to be persuaded by her son, who was estab- 
lished as a doctor ina neighboring village, to 
pay him a short visit. Consultations were held 
with a neighboring blacksmith, and a magnificent 
system of bolts and bars was the result ; so strong, 
indeed, was the confidence reposed in it by the 
old lady and her maid, that it never occurred to 
them to ask a neighbor to “keep an eye” upon 
the premises until their return. The house was, 
therefore, locked up and left alone. In order, 
however, that the reader may appreciate the im- 
portance of the many apparently trifiing circum- 
stances in the drama he is about to witness, it 
may be well for him to have an outline of the 
leading features of the locality which wes *+- 
scenfaiet to the Oberstraat, and in the rear of 
the houses on the side of Madame Andrecht’s, 
was a canal, the towing-path of which was separ- 
ated from the gardens of the several dwellings by 
a thick hedge. The widow’s house (which, by 
the way, was of a far superior character to any 
in that quarter) was the last but one in the street. 
On the right, the corner house was occupied by 
a weaver and his wife; and past this, at right 
angles to the Oberstraat, ran a street, the Kortes- 
traat, leading to a bridge over the canal, and be- 
yond it, to the principal barracks of the town. 
In the latter portion of the street was situated the 
hostelry of Nicholas D—, the Blue Trooper. 

The widow’s visit extended itself to three 
weeks. At ten o’clock on the 30th of June, the 
carriage containing herself and her attendant 
stopped at her door. There was nothing unusu- 
al in the appearance of the house. The front 
door was opened by the maid. The boxes they 
brought with them were deposited just within it, 
and the carriage drove away. Mistress and maid 
then entered the house and closed the door be- 
hind them ; but they had taken scaacely a dozen 
steps along the passage leading to the sitting- 
room in the rear, when both stood aghast at the 
scene which presented itself before them. The 
dining-room furniture had been left in perfect or- 
der, and the dining-room door was locked the 
last thing before they left. It now stood wide 
open, and revealed the room in the strangest 
state of disorder ; chairs and tables piled into a 
heap ; the carpet torn from its fastenings, and 
huddled into a corner; the skirting-board and 
wainscotting torn away through nearly the whole 
length of the room, the hearthstone lifted from 
its place ; and in more than one place, the plank- 
ing of the floor removed. There was a tradition 
current in the neighborhood, that the builder of 
the house, one Jan Krahert, had buried in it 
somewhere or other, a fabulous amount of gold. 
The thieves had evidently been credulous, and 
had suffered the penalty of credulity. They had 
found no gold, for a simple reason—there was 
none to find. Their search, however, in another 
quarter, had been more substantially repaid. 

A large elaborately-carved and ornamentally- 
bound press had been broken open, and various 
articles of jewelry, plate, and other valuables re- 
moved. It was the sanctum of the widow, and 
as such the depository of various memoranda she 
had made for the benefit of those among whom 
she intended to divide her property by her will. 
The bulk of these memoranda had been enclosed 
in a large leathern pocket-book. That too was 
gone. Sacrilegious hands had plunged into the 
very penetralia of the shrine. Two “ secret 
drawers” in the remotest part of it, in one of 
which the pocket-book was last seen safe, lay 
topsy-turvy on the floor. 

There was a peculiarity in the treatment to 
which this piece of furniture had been subjected, 
highly suggestive to the professional detective. 
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The upper rim, in which the heavy bolts shot 
home, had been removed by the extraction of a 
few screws. The drawer-locks too exhibited the 
marks of an accomplished hand. From this 
press, and a couple of heavy boxes, also adroitly | 
broken into, the bulk of the missing property had | 
been taken. From the position of certain kitch- 
en utensils, it was surmised that a selection had | 
been made for removal, but that, from some | 
cause or other, the marauders had been disturbed | 
in carrying out their plans. Everything, in fact, 
indicated that they had, decamped in haste. The 
dining-room, and the kitchen which adjoined it, 
had alone been visited below, while on the upper | 
floor all the rooms but one were locked and 
undisturbed. 

The wealth of the widow was known to be 
considerable, and it seemed hardly probable that 
thieves acquainted with her circumstances and 
habits would have contented themselves with 
what, after all, could form but an inconsiderable 
portion of her property. The thieves had prob- 
ably suspended operations eat daylight—at this 
period of the year extremely early—and been 
prevented from resuming them. In the garden 
were marks of a ladder-foot and footsteps. Both, 
however, had been tampered with, and partially 
ettaced. In a window, directly above, a pane of 
glass had been entirely removed, and, although 
the window was found closed, it was obviously 
by this route that the entrance of the premises 
had been effected. The burglars had forced the 
door of the room in which they landed, and pro- 
ceeded immediately down stairs. The garden 
door was unlocked. By this they had evidently 
retired. 

It must not be supposed that the good old lady 
made observations to the extent we have given ; 
the shock she received was too much for her, and 
she sank down, overcome with agitation and 
alarm. Her attendant was, also, at first so terri- 
fied as to be incapable of ing aid. On 
the first alarm the police were on the spot; and 
there being something to see, a crowd soon 
sprang up to see it, and besieged the house. For 
some time it required the active interposition of 
the officers to prevent the curious, or, it might be, 
the more materially-minded, from effecting their 
entrance; and more than once, indeed, it appear- 
ed probable, despite their exertions, that the roar- 
ing mob would be precipitated pell-mell into the 
house. ng 

Foremost in the ranks of the beleaguering 
host, and battling with an energy worthy of a 
better cause, was the worthy master baker H—, 
whose reputation as the quid of the district 
was thoroughly well established. How he did 
battle to be sure! There was almost fury in the 
good gossip’s exertions to reach the door; but 
he had his reward. One surge of the huge heav- 
ing mass, and he stands on the step with the po- 
lice ; another, and he is swept within the portal 
of the house, despite their strenuous exertions to 

keep him out. It is vain just now to think of 
ejecting him. The officers have other matter on 
their hands. He passes for the moment unmo- 
lested to- the scene of pillage—and alone. His 
success imparted fury to the mob, chafing with 
impatience before the closed and guarded door. 
Each assault, however, resulted in the victory of 


i i rturbable police—untroubled 
the police—the impe' we canty tik own. 


to all appearing “of the assailants dwindled 
down to a murmur of disappointment. “ Quiet !”” 
shouted one fellow with stentorian lungs, “ the 
master baker will soon be out; we shall have a 
full account of the whole then.” 

Laying this flattering unction to its soul, the 
noble monster strove to still the cravings of im- 
patience that devoured it. It is not destined to 
be tried long. A fresh arrival of police enables 
those who have witnessed the brunt of the attack 
to enter, and their first act is to hand the mas- 
ter baker politely into the street. His appear- 
ance is welcomed with a roar of expectation. A 
hundred tongues assail his ears. A hundred 
hands are stretched out to secure his attention. 
For the first time in the experience of Arnhem 
the baker is taciturn and gloomy. What has he 
seen? A volley of questions delivered with fran- 
tic energy from below elicited no reply. He 
stands with an air of irresolution, and almost 
horror, as he contemplates the crowd. Plucking 
his hat over his brow, he dives at length into the 
midst of it, and strives to reach his house, which 
is on the other side of the street. It costs him a 
desperate struggle, and the tail of his coat, before 
he gains the goal. To the amazement, scarcely 
less than the dismay of his neighbors, he no 
sooner reaches it than he enters, and unceremo- 
niously slams the door behind him, and leaves 
anxious expectation standing unsatisfied in the 
street. 

Fortune certainly favored the mob that day. 
Excitement was forthcoming without the least 
delay. Hardly had the last remnant of the coat- 
tails of the good master baker disappeared within 
his door, before attention was attracted to the 
proper front of operations. The weaver we have 
mentioned as the widow’s neighbor, had succeed- 
ed in effecting a lodgment on the steps. He 
stood, apparently reckless of all remonstrance, 
clinging to the police. While in this position, 
the door was opened from the inside, and gave 
him a full view of the realm of mystery within. 
The next moment he was pushed down, and re- 
snmed his station in the crowd. 

Momentary as this glimpse into the interior 
had been, it seemed sufficient to establish in his 
mind the correctness of some surmise he had al- 
ready formed, if one could judge by such pithy 
observations as “Ah! I thought so,” “TI sus- 
pected something of the sort.” 

The bystanders fixed upon him at once. “ Eh, 
what—tell us—eh, what do you suspect ?” 

“Have a care, Master Weaver,” said a neigh- 
bor ma warning tone; “the Pedlar is behind 
you” 

The friendly moniter was too late. The 
“ Pedlar,” a well-known agent and spy of the 
police, had heard the few words that escaped 
him. Within an hour the weaver and his wife— 
the latter had used but little disguise in her insin- 
uations—were summoned into the presence of 
the justices of Arnhem. They hardly seemed 











prepared for this; and both at first strongly re- 
pudiated any knowledge of the perpetrators of 


the robbery. The expressions they had made 
use of were repeated to them, and pretty distinct 
intimations given them of the consequences of 
attempting to screen cuilt. 

“ Well, then,” the weaver exclaimed at last, 
“if you must have my suspicions—and it’s only 
suspicion, after all—I believe, whoever else there 
is, the Blue Trooper has his hand in the game.” 
, The person thus incriminated was, as we have 
said, a vintner, carrying on his business near the 
barracks. His sobriquet of “ blae ” he derived 
from having served in Van Wackerbarth’s 
Dragoons, known as “The Blues.” His con- 
nection with the widow arose from his having 
married a servant, who hed lived with her for 
about six years. She had been married from 


the widow’s house, having by her good conduct | 


succeeded in winning her mistress’s esteem to 
such an extent, that the old lady had Xetually 
advanced the money necessary for their estab- 
lishment in the hostelry and tavern. 

Happily as it had ended, the course of love 
with the young people had hardly run altogether 
smooth. Indeed, at its commencement, the 
maiden had a rather narrow escape of losing 
either her lover or her place. A moonlight night 
had more than once tempted the lovers to stroll 
out, and there was nothing for it but to leave the 
street door ajar, and Madame Andercht at the 
mercy of the world. Pity is of no clime‘or age. 
When it rained, this Dutch handmaiden of the 
last century led her hero to the kitchen, and re- 
galed him with the best. Babbling rumor, with 
her busy tongues, soon brought the scandal to 
the widow’s ear; and, as a supplement to many 
excellent homilies read by the exemplary old 
dame, a solemn locking of the front door, and a 
deposit of the key beneath her pillow, formed 
thenceforward part of the routine of her peaceful 
life. 

Blessings on her i ! May the wit of 
all duennas be as keen! If there be truth in an 
old proverb, Love must have had many a hearty 
laugh. Night after night the front door was 
safely locked, but night after night there was a 
meeting of the pair at the door leading into the 
garden, that was little dreamt of by Madame 
Andrecht. Transgression in this second form, 
however, seems never to have been brought to 
the old lady’s ken ; and the pair were married 
not only with her approval, but with very sub- 
stantial evidence of her heartiest good-will. 

Tt was now incumbent on the weaver to sup- 
port his insinuations, or rather, to justify his 
charge. His grounds of suspicion, he said, rest- 
ed on two facts. At dawn that morning he and 
his wife had seen a boat moored opposite the 
widow’s house ; at daylight itwas gone. At six 
o’clock he had passed along the towing-path. 
At the very spot where he had seen the barge, 
he had found the handkerchief produced. The 
article was handed up. It was a blue one, of 
coarse manufacture, and bore in one corner the 
initials, N. D. 

The handkerchief might be considered evi- 
dence against the trooper, but how could the 
boat connect him vs the me Marry, thus. 





xnerr worsnips would understand it if he related 
an incident in the trooper’s courtship. It occur- 
red shortly after the vigorous precautions we 
have immortalized had been adopted at the front 
door of Madame Andrecht. The weaver had 
for some nights had his attention drawn toa 
noise as of some one clambering over the wall 
which separated his garden from the street lead- 
ing to the canal. One evening he lay wait, and 
captured in the very act the Blue Trooper. His 
prisoner burst out laughing. “I'm going,” he 
said, “ to bid Hannah good-night.” 

Fron this time for perhaps a week, the passage 
of the trooper across his garden was continued, 
but his wife at last had raised objections to its 
continuance, and the soldier was told that he 
must in future consider that means of access to 
his sweatheart closed. A week and more had 
elapsed after this prohibition without their hear. 
ing anything more of the trooper, when one 
morning very early, his wife had called to him 
that Hannah and her lover were in Madame 
Andrecht’s garden. They watched until the 
latter took his leave. He climbed over the fence 
at the bottom of the garden, waved a last farewell 
from the towing-path, jumped into a boat that 
was moored in the canal, and pushed off. Since 
that morning until the marriage of the young 
couple, they had often in the gloaming seen the 
boat moored in the canal. In the morning it 
was always gone. Such was an outline of the 
weaver’s story—plainly, circumstantially told. 
His suspicions were shared by all who heard 
him, and an immediate order was issued for the 
arrest of the Blue Trooper. 

It doubts existed in the minds of any as to the 
propriety of this course, they were effectually 
dispelled on the entry of the police, who had 
been engaged in i igating the robbery upon 
the spot. Before making their report, they 
recommended the instant arrest of—the Blue 
Trooper. No doubt they had some strong 
grounds for their suspicions. No, they had noth- 
ing more than this; a shrivelled wisp of paper, 
so charred, indeed, that it seemed hardly possible 
to decipher a single word of printed matter it 
had formerly contained. It had heen found by 
the side of the press in the sitting-room. The 
aid of science had been invoked, and on being 
subjected to powerful tests, it proved to be a part 
of a permit granted by the excise. The date 
was the most legible part of all. Reference was 
made to the books of the excise ; on that day a 
permit was granted to Nicholas D—, for thirty 
gallons of Hollands. The free vintnery was at 
once brought to a stand, and the trooper, with 
his household, marched off to the town-hall. 
Two officers remained on the premises for the 
purpose of a search. 

' Public excitement had now become intense. 
The authorities proceeded at once to the exam- 
ination of their prisoners ; they took the trooper 
first. His air was calm and self-possessed, and 
his answers given apparently with the greatest 
frankness ; he admitted in the main the correct- 
ness of the facts deposed to by the weaver ; but 
denied positively having been upon the widow's 








answered carelessly that he remembered losing it 


| about six months back ; it might be more; he 


had lost it, and thought no more about it. He 
was told when and where it had been found. He 
met the information with a shrug, betokening at 
once incredulity and indifference. 

It was now past noon, and an opinion seemed 
somehow or other gaining ground that justice 
had got the wrong party by the ear. A stir at 
the door of the justice-room announced the arrival 
of the officers who had searched the tavern. The 
trooper was removed while they made their re- 
port. A wary old inspector stood forward. 
Every cranny of the house had been searched. 
Had anything been found that could in any way 
throw light upon the robbery? “ Nothing ex- 
cept this,” he said. The object, whatever it 
was, was wrapped in a paper. It was handed 
up to the bench. A pin might have been heard 
to fall as the burgomaster proceeded to unroll 
what proved to be an old leather pocket-book. 
As to its connection with Madame Andrecht 
there was not much room for doubt. The fly- 
leaf bore her name and her address in full, while 
to put all further doubts at rest, a pocket in it 
contained two letters addressed to her, which had 
passed through the post. ‘There was something 
peculiar in the position in which the pocket-book 
had been found at the Blue Trooper's. It was 
described as being stuffed between the ceiling 
and the top-shelf of a cupboard in the bar. 

The widow's health not admit.ing of her at- 
tendance, the book was forwarded to her for 
formal identification. It was hers, she said, and 
she had seen it safe in the press on the morning 
she left Arnhem. Some slight amusement was 
created by the announcement of the officer who 
had acted as envoy on this occasion, to the effect 
that the old lady absolutely refused to give up 
the book. It was considered needless to insist 
upon the point, and the evidence in the case was 
resumed. 

The amount of cash in the trooper’s house, 
had struck the officers as in excess of what he 
could have earned fairly, during the short time 
he had been in the business. He accounted for 
it by saying it belonged mainly to his father-in- 
law, a statement in which the other members of 
the family concurred. As to the pocket-book 
he stoutly maintained that he had never seen it 
before. 

This was not what the authorities had expect- 
ed. The promptness of the arrest and search 
would, they hoped, have found the criminals 
with the red hand; and here, after a!l, they had 
as evidence against the principal of them noth- 
ing but circumstances of suspicion, with one ar- 
ticle traced to their possession, which, if they 
were really guilty, they were most likely to have 
retained. Equally firm was the demeanor of the 
rest of the Blue Trooper’s household. They 
protested their entire innocence, and stoutly de- 
nied ever having seen the pocket-book before. 
As for the young wife, she exhibited something 
like temper on the latter point. “ It was,” she 
said, “impossible it could have been found in 
the positium described; for ahe had that very 
morning, with her own hands, taken down every 
shelf in the cupboard, and must have seen it had 
it been there ”’ 

It was now evening. The examination had 
lasted the whole day. The prisoners were re- 
manded, and the audience retired to think and 
talk of nothing but “the great robbery case,” 
and the guilt or innocence of the parties under 
arrest. To the absorbing interest taken in the 
fate of these individuals, we suppose, must be 
attributed the slight impression made by the an- 
nouncement which, at any other period, would 
have produced a nine days’ wonder of itself. 
This was the disappearance, that very morning, 
of a well-known character at Arnhem, being no 
other than the keeper of the garrison stores, one 
Joseph Christian Kuhler. Oddly enough, it 
seems never to have occurred to any one to con- 
nect his disappearance with the great topic of 
the day ; and as the regimental accounts of the 
money in his hands were found correct, after the 
issue of the usual notice of desertion, no one 
thought further on the matter. No one, that is 
to say, but the police.” The police pondered it, 
and watched. 

Another long day of examination. The court 
was fairly at its wits’ end. The composure and 
apparent truthfulness of the accused couple, with 
the good repute the trooper had hitherto enjoyed, 
produced a strong impression in their favor ; 
and a proposal to release them under surveillance 
was being discussed, when there appeared upon 
the stage a personage who gave a very material 
impulse to the action of the drama. 

A gentleman of good credit in Arnhem, enter- 
ed the court hastily, and laying a somewhat 
bulky parcel before the bench, requested and ob- 
tained ‘leave to make’ a statement, which ran 
thus :—“ One Isaac C—, a carpenter in the town, 
had for some time been in his debt. He had 
lately sued him, and obtained judgment. That 
morning his debtor had waited on him, entreated 
him to give him time to make his payment, and 
on being refused, had given that (pointing to the 
parcel) as an instalment, or rather a security, for 
the debt. The parcel was undone, and two sil- 
ver candlesticks and a silver coffeepot, with the 
monogram A. A., were brought to light. The 
proposal had struck him as so strange, that he had 
at once asked the carpenter how he became pos- 
sessed ofthem. The question seemed to stagger 
him at first. ‘ Never mind,’ he said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘I had to take them for a debt of 
mine, so I hope you will let them go, at any rate, 
for the present, towards yours.’ Such conduct 
had of course the effect of still further exciting 
his suspicion, and he had expressed with toler- 
able plainness the view he took of the affair, when 
the carpenter entreated him to take the things, 
and say nothing more at present, or it would be 
the Blue Trooper’s ruin. ‘The Blue Trooper” 
he had asked him. ‘Do you mean Nicholas 
D—” ‘Ido,’ the carpenter replied ; ‘he gave 
the silver to me for thirty florins, and he owes 
me thirty more.” ‘My only surprise,” the mer- 
chant added, ‘ is that the carpenter himself has 
not come forward. He could hard!y have left 


premises since the latter had left Amhem. The | my house an hour before the news of the Blue 


handkerchief was shown him. He owned it at once. 





When asked where he had seen it last, he 


Trooper’s arrest was known throughout all 
Arnhem.” 


| myrmidons of the law hat 
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This was the second glimpse the lynx eved 






of the burglary. It stimalat them as a tresh 


scent will wake up battled hounds. 1 car 
penter was summone!. He came in breathless 
hasie, and before the question could be put to 
him, began a voluble account of his share in the 
transaction just narrated. “Thank Heaven!” 
be said, “he had been sent for. He conld not 
have borne the suspense much longer. For the 
last four-and-twenty hours he had suffered all the 
tortures of a‘ guilty man.” How glad he was to 


have it off his mind. This was how it was. For 
ever so long the Blue Trooper owed him sixty 


florins, and never a farthing could he get on ac 
count. At last Ars creditors wouldn't wait—one 
of them had actually sued him—and so he had 
just told the trooper that matters between them 
must be cleared up. To his amaremrent, the 
trooper declared himself equally eager for a set- 
tlement, handed him the articles there (pointing 


to the table) and told him if he would write off 
thirty florins he might have them, and as to the 
balance he would pay that in afew days.” Wit- 
ness was asked whether he was not struck at once 
with the strange nature of the affair, “ Yes,” he 
said ; “but as to the idea of the robbery, it never 
crossed his mind. No, not even when the troop- 
er had cautioned him about disposing of them at 
Arnhem, and told bim that hy taking them to 
Amsterdam the increased value he would , ct for 
them would pay his fare. He asked the trooper 
why he hadn’t visited Amsterdam himself for 
this purpose. ‘And so I will,’ he received for 
answer, ‘if you will give me time.’ Time was, 
however, precisely what he, witness, had not got 
to spare, and so he had taken the silver, and 
made nothing by the transaction. His creditor, 
the timber-merchant, had the matters for the 
same sum.” 

“ Did it never occur to you,” inquired one of the 
mecistrates, ‘to inquire how the trooper became 
possessed of silver plate?” “ Yes,”’ was the an- 
swer, “I did, and he said it formed part of a 
legacy left to his father in-law by a lady in whose 
service he had lived as a coachman.”” 

Such was the carpenter’s story, in the delivery 
of which his manner was restless and uneasy. 
His manner was, however, at all times rather 
peculiar. A cloth was laid over the silver, and 
the Blue Trooper was recalled. Ilis eye wander- 
ed nervously round the court; it encountered the 
face of the carpenter, and a visible tremor passed 
over his frame. 

The court resumed its examination of the 
prisoner. He admitted the debt of sixty florins. 
This admission caused a profound sensation. 
“ Have you,” he was asked, “ made any payment 
on account of the debt?’ A pause ; the prison- 
er bit his lip. The question was repeated. The 
prisoner somewhat abruptly answered, ‘ No.”— 
“Think again.’—“I am certain, no.” This 
time the tone was firm. “ You had better not be 
hasty in anything you say Have you never 
given, for instance, ary articles of value !’— ‘1! 
—articles of value! no.” The puzzled siare that 
accompanied waa an excellently feigned —if fiign- 
ed—expression of surprise. — 

It was time to try the working of the spell. 
The cloth was lifted, and the attention of the 
prisoner directed to the silver pile. ‘“ Well, he 
knew nothing about them; never saw the things 
in his life before.” 

The sternest admonitions of the court were 
unavailing to make him swerve from this denial, 
The interrogation was resumed. “ You say you 
made no payment on account. You were press- 
ed to do so, were you not !”—T was.”—‘ And 
you paid nothing?” A repetition of the strife 
within. The brawny frame quivered as he falter- 
ed out, “I paid nothing.”—" Was there money 
enough in the till ?”’—* It belonged to my father- 
in-law.” 

The trooper’s brother was called in. Had his 
brother recently paid any money to the carpenter, 
Isaac C——? Why, yes, he had paid him thirty 
florins only the day before yesterday. 

The trooper nearly fainted. A buzz betokened 
the feeling of the audience at the turn taken by 
the case. The wife and father-in-law of the 
prisoner were separately called, and gave evi- 
dence to the same effect. Thirty florins was the 
sum, and the day before yesterday the day. 

The trooper gradually seemed recovering his 
self-command. When he was at liberty to ad- 
dress the court, he spoke with a firm voice as 
follows: “ Lying is, I know, a mark of guilt. I 
am not guilty, but I have told a lie. It is true I 
told my wife and family 1 was going to pay 
Isaac thirty florins. I wanted them for anovher 
r'rpose—one | didn’t want my wife to know 





anything about.”—‘‘And that was!’ A pause. 
“Thad been gambling, and had lost.” 

A smile of incredulity sat on the lip of more than 
one of the occupants of the bench. The trooper 
took no heed of it. * There,” he said raising 
himself to his full height, and pouring out a long 
sigh of relief, “it’s over now. My wife may 
learn that I’m a gambler; but I’m no thief!” 

Of the persons to whom he had Jost the money 
he could give no acconnt. He had met them, he 
said, ata tavern, and was ignorant even of their 
names. 

Isaac C ’s indignation knew no lLounds. 
The possession of the stolen goods had cast a 
tinge of suspicion on his fair fame, and he in- 


sisted vigorously on the matter being thoroughly 
cleared up. His housekeeper and hie apprentice 
were called. Both hed heard the trooper speak 
of the silver as a legacy. Moreover, the car- 





penter produced his books, in which, under date 
ef June 30, was an entry, “Paid by Nicholas 
dD , part payment of bill delivered for sixty 
florins, three articles, silver, value thirty florins.” 

Public opinion had at last touched ground 
The Blue Trooper was the thief. The only 
point worth considering further for a moment 
was, whether he had f stes. His removal 
from the House of Detention to the jail showed 
pretty significantly what the magistrates thought 
upon the matter. Justice was about to put him 
to “the question,” the tortare of the rack, in 
solemn form, to elicit who they were 

The greatest excitement prevailel * soon as 


the matter became known; and the awfal cere 
mony, already almost in desuetade, formed the 
only topic of conversation. It was looked upon 
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as certain the prisoner would confess “in the first 
degree.” Pity for useless obstinacy had almost 
supplanted the indignation against the criminal, 
when the case passed suddenly into a new phase, 
and the horrors of the Chamber of Torture were, | 
at least for a time, postponed. A letter was de- 
livered by the post at the town hall. It was ad- | 
dressed to “ The worthy magistrates of Arnhem ” 
It ran thus : 

“Another hour, and I shall have passed to 
where neither the magistracy of Arnhem, nor the 
general commanding the district of the Rhine, 
has anything to say. Before I go, let me do an 
act of justice You must know that you are 
making an immense mistake. The trooper and 
his family are innocent. The carpenter’s story I 
do not understand. It may be his are the hands 
that did the work after all. Take the hint. It’s 
all you're likely to get from Joseph Christian 
Kuhler, late corporal in the company of Lelong.” 

The writing was not Kuhler’s. It was singu- 
larly beautiful and regular, whereas Kuhler’s was 
not a good hand at all. Fresh doubts—which, 
to the credit of the authorities, were readily em- 
braced as a pretext for postponing “ the ques- 
tion” Public opinion, however, refused to ad- 
vance beyond attributing the work to an accom- 
plice in a praiseworthy, bat comparatively safe 
endeavor to save the Blue Trooper from the rack. 
It was useless to speculate on a case so full of 
mystery. The only thing seemed to be to wait 
and watch. One effect the letter, however, had 
—it drew attention to the missing men. His 
condact and character had been unimpeached. 
Large sums passing through his hands had been 
honestly disposed of, and his accounts were in 
perfect order. Was it worth his while, every 
one asked, for the sake of such a trifle as had 
been abstracted, to have become a thief! 

Popular excitemént, far from flagging, rushed 
with eagerness into the new channel thus opened 
up, but with slender hopes of arriving at any 
definite result. Viewed in any way, the matter 
seemed shrouded in obscurity; and if at times a 
ray of light seemed breaking in upon it, it was 
only to render more profound the darkness into 
which it immediately relapsed. The police alone, 
amid the general confusion, preserved the even 
tenor of their investigations. They were batiled, 
but not disheartened. And now, as if to support 
the character of this extraordinary case for ver- 
satility, fresh actors arrive upon the scene, and 
straightway the whole aspect of affairs is changed 
again. 

A gentleman occupying extensive business 
premises in the neighborhood of Madam And- 
recht’s house apy i and req d a private 
interview with the police. His statement was, 
shortly, this: On the morning of the 29th of 
June, Isaac C. had visited his warehouse and 

“begged for the loan of his barge for that evening. 
It being inconvenient, he had refused. The ap- 
plicant became pressing ; he had asked him why 
he wanted it at night. “ Some people,” was his 
reply, “ find it handier te move by night.” Tak- 
ing this to amount to an avowal that he was 
about to assist in the removal of a bankrupt’s 
goods, he had remonstrated with him on the dis- 
honesty of the act; the carpenter had suddenly 
changed his note. His mate, he said, and he 
wauted the boat for fishing, but they were afraid 
to say so “because fishing made the boat so 
dirty.” Thinking the thing probable he had at 
length given a reluctant consent, the carpenter 
promising faithfully that the boat should be along- 
side the wharf, in proper trim, by “peep of 
day ;” and he had kept his word. 

By “ peep of day,” having risen to make pre- 
parations for a short journey, the gentleman had 
seen the carpenter and his mate below upon the 
wharf, making thé barge fast in its accustomed 
place. There were neither creels nor lines for 
fishing, that he could see, and the floor of the 
boat appeared perfectly dry. This aroused his 
curiosity, and he went down; when he got to 
the boat the men had gone. The pretext of fish- 
ing was palpably a false one. What had they 
been doing? In looking round the barge his eye 
lighted on the end of a paper parcel concealed 
beneath a part of the planking. The boards 

were loose. He raised them and drew out a par- 
cel, which contained two silver forks; they bore 
the monogram, A. A. The conversation of the 
day before rushed upon his mind. They had 

been helping bankrupts to remove their goods. 
Annoyed at the employment of his property in 
such a service, witness had resolved to give the 
offending parties “an inch or two of his mind ;” 
and on his way to the coach-office made a point 
of looking in upon them. The carpenter and his 
apprentice were in earnest conversation when he 
arrived. They seemed startled by his appear- 
ance, and a perfect consternation seemed to seize 
them when he politely presented them with the 
forks, and said, “Our fish in the canal are, I 
suppose, so nice that they make people forget 
their forks—my service to you—and real silver, 
too!’ The agitation of the apprentice was such 
that witness, who attributed to them nothing more 
serious than the removal of some bankrupt’s 
goods, thought he had punished them sufficient- 
ly, and went away. He left Arnhem that morn- 
ing on his tour, and had returned only late the 
night before. He had heard the outline of the 
story from a passenger in the diligence on his re- 
turn, and the suspicions produced by it in his 
mind became certainty as soon as he learnt the 
events of the last few days at Arnhem. He be- 
lieved the whole was an infamous plot of the car- 
penter to divert suspicions from himself and his 
confederates. An order was issued for the arrest 
of the carpenter and all his household. Justice 
had at lasi lighted on the real delinquents. Ev- 
ery article of the missing property was found 
carefully secreted in his house. 

The behaviour of this set of prisoners was very 
different from that of the last. Their denials, 
indeed, were no less strenuous; but it was clear- 
ly impudence, not innocence, that sustained them. 
On their first examination they differed in the 
principal facts—soon lost the thread of a tale 
that had evidently been agreed upon, and at last 
began io betray and throw the blame upon each 
other. The rack was hinted at, the hint was 
quiet enough. Their statements were at last 
‘brought into uniformity by their confessing all. 
It turned out that the burglary had been com- 
itted on the night of the 29th of June. The 
tors in it were the carpenter and his man, the 
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latter of whom, some years back, had been em- 
ployed in the house, at the time that the tradition 
of the Andrecht family, as to hidden treasure 
somewhere in the old house, was being discussed. 
It had fired his imagination at the time, and for 
years had been working steadily on his mind. 
Opportunity had rendered the impulse irresisti- 
ble ; and the two, in full belief that they should 
be able to abstract the gold and replace the prem- 
ises so as to avoid detection, set out to commit 
their crime. Various causes had delayed them, 
so that they almost feared that they must give 
up the scheme. It was gray morning before they 
had been able to remove any considerable.portion 
of the thick panelling that had lined the room. 
What they had laid bare disclosed no signs of 
gold. Their disappointment was great. Little 
time remained for them to search. With desper- 
ate eagerness they tore ap the flooring. Equally 
without result ; and as a last resource, they look- 
ed about for subjects of less chimerical character. 
The press caught their eye. The rim was off it 
in a trice. The bolts shot back ; the drawer locks 
forced, and the contents turned upon the floor. 
A hasty selection was made, and they were off. 
The kitchen utensils, it appeared, had been placed 
together with a view to search under the floor, 
and not with any design of being removed. The 
first alarm, the next morning hed found the car- 
penter, his mistress, and apprentice, on the alert 
in front of the widow’s house. 

The language of the weaver and his wife had 
found a welcome echo in their breasts, and drove 
them at once to the diabolical scheme of making 
the trooper the scapegoat of their crime. Taking 
with him the pocket-book that had been stolen, 
the apprentice went at once to the Blue Trooper’s 
house, and called for a dram and a light for his 
pipe. The trooper was in the bar alone. He 
went into an adjoining room to fetch the chafing- 
dish, and the moment, during which he turned 
his back, was that selected by his wily customer 
for reaching over and laying the pocket-book on 
the shelf on which it had been fyund. How well 
the plan was calculated we have seen. For a 
time the Blue Trooper’s guilt appeared too plain 
for doubt. 

Matters were not even now altogether satis- 
factorily cleared up, as far as the ex-soldier was 
concerned. Certain matters, such as the hand- 
kerchief and the burned permit, remained to em- 
barrass his partisans. He was released and re- 
turned to his business, but it was under the blight- 
ing influence of surveillance ; and “ public opin- 
ion,” still more despotic than the police, dismiss- 
ed him with the comfortable imputation of some 
vague mysterious connection with the burglary 
in the Oberstraat. He found good help, howev- 
er, before long, and that from a quarter in which 
he was little disposed to look for it. The school- 
master of a village about twenty miles from Arn- 
hem, waited upon the authorities, and produced 
a sheet of paper on which were the words ‘“ Jo- 
seph Christian Kubler.” He asked if they recog- 
nized the hand. ‘The “corporal’s letter was re- 
ferred to. The correspondence was exact. The 
quota he was enabled to supply towards the de- 
nouement of the piece was this: He had a lad 
under his charge named Hechting, who was both 
deaf and dumb... The boy wrote so exquisite a 
hand as to be in general request for copying of- 
ficial documents and the like. Some three weeks 
since a stranger had called at his school during 
his absence, and inquired for Hechting. The 
latter had come, and after some colloquy with 
the stranger, carried-on by writing on a slate, 
the two had gone away together. The stranger 
took him to the village inn, called for a bottle of 
wine, and when they were alone, produced the 
rough draft of the “corporal’s letter,” and re- 
quested the lad to copy it. The latter complied 
without hesitation, and copied the first part al- 
most mechanically. As he proceeded, he exhib- 
ited indications of anxiety and alarm, and when 
the address to the magistrates of Arnhem met 
his eye, he stopped, and declined to do anything 
further in the affair. After much discussion on 
the slate, however, he gave in. The letter was 
fair-copied ; the stranger went away, giving the 
amanuensis a florin for his pains, and enjoining 
on him the strictest secresy as to the transaction. 
These injunctions the boy had for a while obey- 
ed. A lurking suspicion of something wrong, 
and the burden of secresy, had in the end been 
too heavy for him to bear, and he had disclosed 
the whole to his master. The latter saw at once 
the connection between the transaction thus re- 
vealed to him and the criminal investigation at 
Arnhem. Hastening to the inn, he inquired if 
the landlord remembered the circumstance of the 
stranger and the boy having been there. He re- 
membered it well. Who was the stranger? Ah, 
that he didn’t know. Did his wife? No, she 
remembered the fact of there having been some 
one—but who it was—stay, she remembered his 
going down stairs and—let’s see who he met— 
ah, Overblink, the miller—to be sure it was, and 
they had shaken hands as if they were old friends. 
Of course the miller would know who he was. 
Following up the clue he had thus obtained, the 
schoolmaster went to the miller direct. He re- 
minded him of the occurrence. Did the miller 
remember who the stranger was? Remember 
him, why, of course he did. It was his good 
friend, the master baker, H. , of Armhem. 
. The pedagogue cross-examined his informant to 
make sure that there was no mistake, and then, 
with this fresh fact in his possession, made 
straight for Arnhem. 

“Master baker H—— 1!” was the astonished 
exclamation of the burg , when he had 
heard the story. “The old gossip may thank 
his stars that we have found the real thieves ; he 
might otherwise have paid dearly for his med- 
dling.” The dignity of the justice had received 
ashock. He must be sent for and rebuked. 

A singular incident marked the baker's arrival 
at the town-hall. He was met at the top of the 
steps by the director of the police. The latter 
had been indefatigable in his exertions in the 
great Andrecht case; but it was noticed that af- 
ter the committal of the carpenter and his family 
he had been almost absorbed in thought. It ap- 
peared now as if a weight was off his mind. Lay- 
ing his hand on the master baker's shoulder, he 
solemnly, and with something of a savage tri- 
umph, uttered these words, slowly: “ You will 














never be at large again.”’ It was true. He never 
was 

Speculation was hard at work again ; and once 
more the ghost of the “great Andrecht case” 
rose to plague the good folk at Arnhem, in the 
intervals of their private and less important avo- 
cations. It was charitably and ingeniously sug- 
gested that the worthy baker had broken into the 


marvellous good fortune! here’s the trooper’s 


| handkerchief, I declare |" 


house, after the carpenter had left, and finding | 


the havoc made by the latter's raid, had declined 
encumbering himself with an unremunerative 
crime. 

The baker was examined privately, and from 
information they received, the police paid a visit 
promptly to the weaver’s house. The birds had 
flown! Pursuit was instituted after the fugi- 
tives, and the house was searched. The officers 
who conducted the search returned with blanch- 
ed faces when their task was done. There was 
no more mystery about the case. They had reach- 
ed certainty—a most hideous certainty tt was. 
In the cellar, scarcely covered up with mould, 
they had found the festering remains of Joseph 
Christian Kubler ! 

The weaver and his wife were overtaken in 
their flight, and lodged that same evening in the 
jail of Arnhem. The ample confessions they 
and the master baker made under their examin- 
ation removed the last traces of difficulty from 
this mysterious affair, and enabled the authorities 
to issue a poor indemnity after all; a public no 
tice that ‘The Town Council desired officially 
to declare the Blue Trooper to have been the vie- 
tim of an atrocious plot.” 

The awful details of the second crime may be 
very shortly told. We must transport our read- 
ers to the weaver’s house on the evening preced- 
ing the commencement of our tale. In a low, 
dark room on the ground-floor three men are 
seated, and are playing cards—a fitting trio. 
Each knows, hates, and fears the other. Kubler 
was'a personage of no small importance, not- 
withstanding, so far as the present company was 
concerned. Almost all the garrison contracts 
passed through his hands, and a word, judicious- 
ly slipped in by him, was often able to make or 
mar the fortunes of men in the position of the 
weaver and the baker; the latter had, through 
his instr lity, obtained a contract for the 
bread, and in supplying it had more than once 
indulged in a baker’s b ing sin. 
Kubler detected him, and offered him his choice, 
to be reported or purchase silence. The hush 
money was duly paid, and Kubler, far from los- 
ing cast by the act, became thenceforward an ob- 
ject of his victim’s still more religious cultiva- 
tion, and his hate. Not much more amiable was 
the feeling with which the corporal was regard- 
ed by the weaver. One article of the troops’ 
clothing had already been taken from him, and 
unless he submitted to the most exacting terms, 
he seemed likely to lose another. The three 
fawned and flattered the mighty arbiter of their 
fortunes, and the potentate repaid them with in- 
solence. On the present occasion, from some 
cause or other, the weaver thought fit to resent a 
vulgar taunt, an@@ Quarrel ensued between him 
and the corporal ; the baker joined the opposition. 
Words grew high, and, at last, accompanied by 
a coarse epithet, the corporal launched a blow 
that felled the weaver to the ground. It was no 
great matter in itself; the weaver was the next 
moment on his legs and renewed the fight. 

The weaver’s wife seized a bar out of the loom, 
and dealt the soldier such a blow, that he reeled 
and fell upon the floor. In falling, he cut his 
face against a chest; and he rose and said, with 
a savage scowl, “ Never mind, I'll be even with 
you yet. Andas to you, you dirty cheat—” he 
said, pointing to the baker. The enchantment 
had been dispelled. The baker strack the cor- 
poral in the face. Ina moment the room rang 
with curses and blows. The woman whispered 
to her husband, and at once a madness seemed to 
animate them both. Two foemen and a fury 
were too much, even for a dragoon, and he fell 
prostrate beneath their blows. The woman 
struck him as he lay, till they assured her he was 
dead. 

The reaction of their awful passions left them 
actually without energy to act. That night they 
could not even muster up resolution to dispose of 
the body of the murdered man; for the night 
it was left weltering in blood ; at a late hour the 
baker slunk away to his own house, and the 
weaver and his wife retired—to rest! Betimes 
next morning the three were in conclave at the 
weaver’s house. It was then the weaver’s wife 
had noticed the incidents of the barge, which 
she afterwards turned to such account. The 
men bore the body to the cellar, and there buried 
it, in the best way they were able, whilst the wo- 
man busied herself in washing the stains of blood 
away. 

Their tasks were done, and they stood consult- 
ing how they should account for the disappear- 
ance of their victim, when suddenly each breath 
was held—a noise of hurrying feet—loud exclam- 
ations against the doers of some hideous act. It 
seems like a dream, a fearful dream, but it is real. 
An angry mob is gathered around thedoor. Ev- 
ery moment seems An age to the three wretches. 
A cry soon rouses them from theirstupor. From 
amid the hubbub of imprecations there rises a 
shout of “ Make way for the police!” succeeded 
by the demand of the police to “ Stand back, in 
the name of the law!” 

Sheer despair gives courage to the woman. 
Advancing to the door, she boldly throws it 
open. Can she believe her eyes? A triendly 
greeting from a neighbor. It is not their house 
the mob is thronging about. There has been a 
burglary, and the police are entering—next door. 
For the moment they are saved. But for the 
moment only, unless they can avert suspicion 
from the house. Quick as thought, the ready- 
witted jade has apprehended the real position of 
affairs, and arranged a plan to suit it; and in a 
few words the bold, bad woman, laid before them 
the product of her plotting brain. They stood 
lost in admiration of the plan. She urged them 
to instant action in support of it. ‘ Out and 
among them, thou craven !’ she cried, as she 
half-pushed her husband into the street.“ You, 
too, Master Baker, you must not be seen here. 











Away with you, and spread the rumor. I will 
take them to the Blue Trooper’s first. Stay, 





The baker's evil genius was nettled at the wo 
man’s quickness and finesse, and devised a fitting 
pendant of his own. Drawing from his pocket a 
piece of paper covered with calculations made in 
pencil, he produced it triumphantly to the weaver 
and his wife. The latter were at a loss to guess 
what he intended. He turned to the other side 
of the paper, and there stood the Blue Trooper's 
name. It was an excise permit. 

A curious circamstance connected with the 
case was, that the possession of this document by 
the baker was purely accidental. Some months 
ago he had made a bargain at the Blue Trooper's 
inn; and the permit, as no longer of any use, 
had been handed him for the purpose of making 
certain calculations. 

They were now all in the street. How well 
they played their parts we have already seen 
Their very success appeared to them fraught with 
a fresh peril. They knew the danger of having 
diverted suspicion into a wrong channel. The 
tide might chance to roll back upon themselves. 
The day the trooper was sentenced to the rack 
they met to deliberate on the progress of affairs. 
The woman devised the “corporal’s letter.” It 
met with acclamation. Over-caution in the exe- 
cution proved fatal to the success of a subtilely 
contrived plan, ; 

The double trial now went on apace. The 
Dutch law at that period recognized no distine- 
tion in the punishment of the two crimes. The 
baker, the weaver, the carpenter, his housekeep- 
er, and his man, underwent the extreme penalty 
of the law on the same day. The weaver’s wife 
anticipated her fate by committing suicide in jail. 





A FATAL RENCONTRE. 


At New Orleans, on the morning of the 31st 
ultimo, Mr. Victor Marot and Mr. Jolin Flath- 
ers, both citizens of respectability and opulence, 
and both sugar brokers, met on the levee, where 
they had often been in the habit of meeting in 
the way of doing business. Each had bis long 
auger, with which casks were pertorated. ‘They 
met face to face, spoke a few words, and simul- 
taneously drew their revolvers and commenced 
firing at each other. Flathers emptied his pistol 
(5 shots) and Marot fired one shot, some say 
two—they closed as they fired. After the tiring 
ceased they advanced upan each other with their 
augers. arot received a violent gash on his 
forehead ; Flathers had one of his thumbs cut in 
fending off Marot’s auger.  Marot staggered 
back and fell, and was picked up by his friends 
and carried to an adjacent office, where he ex pir- 
ed ina few minutes. He had been shot twice 
through the right thigh and once in the stomach, 
this last being the fatal shot. Flathers received 
no other injury than the damage to his thumb. 
Soon after the shooting Flathers surrendered 
himself. There had been a previous diticulty 
between them. 





THB AFRICAN CACTUS. 


The African cactus, or Barbary fig, grows 
round Algiers into a regular tree of twelve feet 
or so in height, and the leaves are of course large 
in proportion ; being generally about a foot long, 
and half an inch thick, and are very thickly cov- 
ered with prickles of an inch in length. These 
prickles are as thick as a dragget-pin at the base, 
and very firm, so that the handling of the leaf is 
a matter of difficulty and pain; and should the 
points of the prickle break in so doing, it forces 
itself beneath the skin, and causes excruciating 
agony. The Arabs crawled adroitly towards 
the man who held the leaves, baying like the 
dogs they imitated, and as he held one forth, they 
thrust their heads forward and took rapid bites, 
devouring it seemingly without the slightest in- 
coavenience. The green fluid expressed from 
the herb flowed in streams over their long beards, 
and I noticed that when they accidentally touch- 
ed each other, they gave a low grow! like curs 
that are gorging.—//. E. Pope. 





Our Curious Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Ingenious Counterfeit. 

‘The notes of the Bank of England circulated for sixty- 
five years without any attempt being made to counterteit 
them. In 1758, a linen-draper of London counterfeited a 
note. for the first time, by cutting it into as many pieces 
as there were pictures and words upon it, and employing 
the best of engravers to copy them on separate plates. 
By printing the plates successively on one piece of paper, 
the same effect was produced as if the whole had been en- 
graved on one plate. Although William Henry Vaughan 
—for such was his name—was hung for his ingenuity, 
counterfeiting went on increasing until about the year 
1518, when there were one hundred and thirty executions 
for the crime in one year, and all for counterfeiting the 
notes on the Bank of England. 


Effects of Honey. 

Honey has been known to produce a poisonous effect, 
which is supposed to be in consequence of its having been 
collected from noxious plants. We read in history that 
the whole army of Cyrus the Great was almost poisoned 
by honey. M. Aug. de St. Hilaire, whilst on an exploring 
expedition in Brazil, ate a quantity of honey supposed to 
have been collected by a peculiar bee, and both he and 
his guide suffered a kind of frenzy, the effects of which 
did not wear off for a considerable time. These accidents 
are, however, very rare, and need not alarm our readers 





New Use of Photography. 

The reproduction of manuscripts by photography was 
one of the first applications of Mr. Talbot's method in the 
very infancy of the art; and since then it has been ocea- 
sionally practised more or less without leading to any dis- 
covery of interest. A curious fact has, nevertheless, been 
recently brought to light, viz., that photography will re- 
vive effaced writings on old parchments. M. Vincent, a 
member of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
a short time ago presented to that body the first fac simile 
of MS. reproduced photographically by M. Siivy 





An ancient People. 

There is a remnant of a race of Indians in New Mexico, 
who are entirely different from any other tribe on the con 
tinent, and are supposed to be descended from the ancient 
Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs They are «mall, have 
& peculiar conformation of skull and face, are of peaceful 
habits. and live by agriculture. They weave cloth, build 
with tools made of stone, and build towns of stone and 
mortar with walls. They hare now seven «mall towns, 
but the ruins of their ancient cities show that they were 
once inhabited by millions 


A wonderful Egg. 

A California newspaper says that there is at Maryeville 
a hens egg, within the shell of which, at the pmall en! 
when broken, seven grains of wheat were found, much 
swollen. and greenly germinating. Between the skin of 
the egg and the shell an unusually large vacancy allowed 
abundant room for this wonderfal vegetation. The shoots 
of the grain adhered firmly to the skinny fim encloring 
the meat of the egg. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on bend and for sale, the f . 
liant stortes. Im bound fem, rectly llwarrated eitt or 
ergreal engmvings, avd forming the cheapest bewks ta 
price ever offered to the pubik Eves pe of there 
Works Was written expressly for this establishment. end 
the copyright is cured scconting tolaw We will send 
single copies by mail, post pad, for feenty oral: each, oF 


sea coples, post pand, for ene dowar 


THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tee Mary oF Mowtreny 
This te « capital midtary story of the inte Mearen © 
sprendidiy ulustrated by Gne of iginal ehgre tings 

forming one of the mest attractive tales ig cur entire 

‘ Taylor Ggures truthfully im the ehapies 
y, and the characters are real tpdividus i> 
NED BUNTLINE 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tee Mowancn's Lact 
Baipe Of all the stores whieh Mr, Cobb bas produced, 
i@ic and interesting Grace 
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any eurt 
Written expressly for as by, SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tue Crows ayb rae Swonp 
This rownance of the Th Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 

Written for us by . FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 

THE ADVENTURER : or, Toe Waeck on tue Tspias 
Oceas This capital story of the land snd sea ts de- 
chiedly ope of the wery beet of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compument of being 
re published in England It is elegantly Ulustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the firet to the last 
poe of the story, The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the iife 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tux Kestonstios 
The loeale of this absorbing romance lie In France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar toe the seccomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Rurope, whither he 
bas been in the employment of our government This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by watil every page has been read 

ritten for us by , MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireon tae Wine. This famous 
| sea story has passed Co ite serentAé editior—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it wil! afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
| the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
| sea and its romantic associations 
Written for us by. ...... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Gaanpee’s Prior. 
‘This ix a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many lilustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the pilot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girseys or Fonest 
Hitt. This is « taie of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles I1., when portions of Kogland, especially in 
the eounty of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident aud adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 

Written for us by,...........Dm J. H. ROBINSON, 

THE RED REVENGER: or, Tue Pinate Kino ov tHe 
Fionivas. This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when a deadly contliet was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by....... NED BUNTLINE 

THE MOUNTA ER: or, Tae Wun Cormrtais. A 
Moravian Tale. This ix a highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been transiated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........8YLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dixose tar Back- 
woopsMaN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalied 
in plot and character. The oF ag is the eleventa edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from thir es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
fale best. By... ...cccccese LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

EBRAND: or, Tar Buccaneer ann THE Canpi- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the, edition of 
this famous tale, the plot cf which was never excelled 
even by ssn legen ty mynd ori pt engage 

m hardly lay it un hh ne. 
onierited exprety for tx by, AUSTIN. mK. 

THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Looan rus Wantock. A 
Kevolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrilling hear the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seren editions 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


UT : or, SHanrsnoorens or THe Revouetion. 

This story of our Kevolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventtul period. Major loore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently « military ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the drum. 
Written for us by.......... BEN: PERKLEY POOKE. 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tue Saicon’s Pro- 
Teck. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and East Indian incident, is the most captivating 
sea story we have ever issued. has the true flavor of 
the ocean. This book has just been re-published by 
Lloyd, London. By... .. BYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tue Brie or Mapai. 
The seene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tie Consrinarons or Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a congiderable period in 
the government service of Spain, a he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. Writtenfor usby..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secners oF tur Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been com to Maryatt's best sea novel, and hae 
reached seren editions. It isa tg bers tale from 
beginning toend. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE DANCING STAR: or. Tue Suvcoten or tue 
CHESAPEAKE. This is a «tory of the Coast and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and has 
exceeded in the number of {ts editions bie famous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest 

Written expressly for us by......J. Ho INGRAHAM 

THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or. THe Prornet 
ov Tae Bowmen Wain. The scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in Vewice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Kohemia. and depicts incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. It is just the kind of romance in 
which Mr. Cobb excels, and has ‘been pronounced eu- 
perior to Cooper's famous story of the Bravo, the soenes 
of which are laid in the same region 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE FOUNDLING: or. Heamione of St. Antone 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrili- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice durin, 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembe 
that Major Hunter was rent sbroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States a few years since on « tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it waa 
juring thie foreign service that the facts of thie story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by Mason F C HUNTER 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cunp oF tHe 
Sreana. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
zincali. in the heart of Bunny Spain It ie the moet 
fascinating story of gipeey life ever publiehed in this 
country, aad though truthful to life, le yet mort start 
ling in many of ite absorbing chapters 

Written expressly for us by Da J H KOBINSON 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tar Onacte ano ite 
Priest. This romance of apeient Tyre ie ome of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints @ very glo 
ing picture of life in that luxurious cit Tt hese been 
dramatized a played in nearly every theatre in this 
country and has passed through three editions ia Lon 
don. The present is the fourteenth edition which we 
have pablivhed R SYLVANUS COBB. Ja 
IVAN THE SERF: or. Tue Reestar avy Crecassian 

Thiv is a well-told and highdy graphic tale of lif, do 
pwetic and military, in KRuewla, Turkey end Circescte 
Written expressly for we by AUSTIN BUKDICK 

| THE BLACK KNIGHT: or. Tue Wespeniwe Bowe 

Miss 3 Thi* ie @ characterietic ramance of the days of 

chivalry, written in our suthers urwal taking ety ir 
Written expressly for os by Da 2 HM ROBINSON 
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ELT: or, Tue Boccawese oF tee Geir 
the Story of the Bea aod the Bhore hihe be on 
those graphic sea stories for which our author 
us 

Written for us by FP CLINTON BARRINGTON 

| THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tre framien Cave 
A Legend of Old Spain This lt a moet charm 

ing story of the time of Philip 1], and the days of the 


ritten expressly for ue by BYLVANCS CORR. Ja 
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Poet's Corner, 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 








‘VRE HAYES. 






While straying through life's valley, 
Though in our childhood's morn, 
We find whereer we wander 
No rose without a thorn. 
Though sweet may be the fragrance 
They fling sround our feet, 
We find amid lity roses 
The bitter with the sweet. 


And when the sua of midday 
Burns brighter o'er our head, 
We find no thornless roses 
Where'er our steps are led. 
But still we fondly cherish 
The rosebud’s fading leaf, 
Though we know the thorn endures, 
While the rose’s bloom is brief. 


And when adown the valley 
Our trembling feet must stray, 
Though the crown of roses wither, 
The thorns are there alway. 
But when we cross the river, 
And reach the longed-for shore, 
We'll dwell mid fadeless roses, 
Where nought can harm us more. 





DEATH IN YOUTH. 
My brother’s dead! He was a man to seize 
The eagle Greatness in its tlight, and wear 
Its feather in his casque. He's dead—he died 
eran as the great will die, as summer dies, 
By drought and its own fevers burned to death. 
Barry CorRNWAL. 





FAITH. , 


One in whom persuasion and belief 


Had ripened into faith, and fuith become 
A pas: te intuition. Spencer. 


Domestic Story Department. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
BLUE EYES AND BROWN: 
THE PRINCESS OF DORBEAUX. 


~ 


BY ESTHER 8. KENNETH. 











“ Poor kitty.” 

At sound of the words, the plump gray cat 
who was stepping daintily about on the broad 
window-sill, curved her back and rubbed her 
silky head against the fair hand of her mistress. 
But Elsie Bard did not seem to heed the caress 
of her pet. Her head was drooped a little, and 
her eyes fixed on the distant, sparkling water of 
the Hudson, yet did not seem to see it. The 
eyes themselves were very pretty,—so was the 
face they looked out from. At that moment 
there was a faint smile upon the fresh, red lips— 
Elsie was dreaming. She had amused herself by 
weaving @ little romance about a pair of eyes 
which she had seen an hour before. Blue eyes 
they were—blue as the forget-me-nots which grew 








all about the river side grave where Elsie’s moth- ‘ 


er was laid. Her seeing them had happened in 
this way. As she was walking hurriedly home 
from her day’s work that she might have a long 


» evening to study in—for Elsie was trying to fit . 


herself for a teacher—she noticed a poor apple 


Woman sitting at a corner of the street with a | 


child in her arms. The face of the little one at- 


tracted her attention, it was so pale and old look- } 


ing, and there was such a weary look in its vio- 
let eyes. Involuntarily she paused a moment 
and gazed. Suddenly the child looked up and 
stret-hed out its wan hands, with a little cry. 
For the young girl had some roses in her hand— 
fresh, beautifal roses with fragrant hearts. She 


had bought them at a fruit stand, and in so do- 


ing had treated herself to a rare luxury. Her 
cheek flushed. The poor, pale little child want- 
ed her flowers. For a moment she hesitated— 
then with the tears which the sacrifice cost her 
springing toher eyes, she stepped forward and 
placed the treasures in the tiny, outstretched 
hand. 

“ God bless*you, miss!” cried the mother. 

As Elsie turned away she happened to raise 
her eyes to the window of a dwelling house where 
they met a glance which sent her- heart into her 
throat with a bound. A pair of bright blue eyes, 
looking out from a frank, noble face, met hers 
for a moment, and then she turned her head 
quickly and walked on. And of that earnest, 
inquiring glance she was thinking, as she stood 
by the window of her little room, with her eyes 
d d and the hine making a fortune of 
gold out of her fair hair. 

“‘Heigho!” she said at last. ‘ How foolish ! 
Here I’ve been wasting half an hour of blessed 
daylight in thinking of impossible things, and 
neglecting my Work. Aren’t you ashamed of 
me, my nice, wise, old pussy ?” 

She laid her cheek on the cat’s smooth head 
for s moment, and then turned away, and draw- 
ing a stand filled with books up to the window, 
sat down before it and commenced studying. 
But before long the gray twilight made the room 
dim, and she was forced to rest for a few mo- 
ments, till it became dark enough to light a lamp. 
Sitting alone inthe dusky light, she swayed 
silently back and torth in her little rocking-chair, 
with her face resting ia her hands. 

The Lord is my shepherd. I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in greev pastures, 
Me leadeth me beside the still waters.”’ 

The beautiful words, chanted in a sweet, clear 
voice, rang out suddenly upon the still evening 
air. Elsie held her breath und listened. 

“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 


I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me ; 
Thy rod aud thy ptatt they comfort me. 


There had been tears on Elsie’s cheeks, but 
when the music ceased, they were all gone, and 
her red mouth was quivering with tender smiles. 

“ How b how ifal!’’ she whis- 
pered, with a sigh of exquisite pleasure. “ O, it 
has done me so much good! Who could it have 
been ?” 

She cat quict a moment, in wondering silence, 
and then rose softly, and opening the door look- 
ed out. 





va] h 








The door of the adjoining apartment | 


was ajar, and through the chink came a ray of | 


light. 
had been rented to a aew lodger. 


The mystery was explained—the room | 


| 
\ 


Elsie immediately felt a keen curiosity regues- 
ing the stranger. She spent her whole evening 
wondering about her. But her desire to see her, 
and speak to her was not gratified for several 
days. 


ting alone and busy with her studies, when some 
one tapped lightly on the door. On opening it, 
she confronted a tall, slender, delicate-looking 
woman in arich dressing-gown. 
mediately that it was the stranger to whom she 
had given so many serious thoughts. 

“Pardon the intrusion,” said the lady, ina 
low, sweet voice. ‘I have been forced to take 
this liberty. Iam sadly in want of advice about 
my work, and have no one to give it me.” 

“* Please come in ; I am very glad to see you,” 
Elsie said hurriedly, unconsciously betraying her 
real sentiments. ‘‘ How can I serve you?” 

On being seated, the lady produced a piece of 
delicate embroidery. 

“I wish to sell this, and have worked it for 
that purpose,” she said. “ But I have never 
sold any before, and do not know where to go. 
Neither do I know its worth—what I ought to be 
paid for it.” 

The stranger spoke very anxiously. Elsie, 
on examining the work could not suppress an 
exclamation. 

“ How beautiful!” she said. “I am no judge 
of such matters, but it is much superior to any- 
thing of the kind I ever saw before, and it ought 
to bring a good price. If you would be pleased 
to have me, I will take it to my employer who 
is a dealer in laces and embroideries, and get his 
opinion. Perhaps he will purchase it.” 

As she finished speaking she noticed that her 
companion’s eyes were full of tears, and her 
low voice trembled as she replied : 

“T thank you very much. You do not know 
what a favor you have offered me. I am very 
grateful,” she said, in an agitated way, her pale 
cheek flushing. Then laying her work on the 
table, she turned as if to go, but her eyes fell on 
a picture on the walls, and she paused. 

“ Please do not look at that,” Elsie exclaimed, 
impulsively. ‘It is only a first effort. I did it 
over a year ago.” 

The lady turned and looked earnestly at her. 

“Do you know that you have genius, child ?” 
she said gently. ‘ You should not be here.” 

“ My teacher says that I do remarkably well,” 
Elsie replied, timidly. ‘And he is to help me to 
a class in the fall. I hope to be able to live more 
easily after that.” 

“ And are you alone in the world? Do you 
take care of yourself?” asked her companion. 

The symp tone b tears to Elsie’s 
eyes, and she simply bowed in reply. 

“Tam very glad to have met you,” said the 
lady, after a pause. ‘“ Remember that I am your 
friend. Come to my room to-morrow, please. 
I wish to talk with you. You may call me Mrs. 
Ashly.” 

She took the hand Elsie silently offered her, 
and held it a moment ina kind, earnest way, 
then bending forward to kiss the young girl’s 
cheek, she said “ good-night,” gently, and softly 
left the room. 

Though somewhat surprised at her manner, 
and standing slightly in awe of her, Elsie was 
much pleased with her new acquaintance. The 
next evening she knocked at her door and enter- 
ed with the information that the embroidery had 
been purchased by her employer, and a good 
price paid for it. 

“Vm so glad to hear it—it is such a relief,” 
said the lady. ‘“ Sitdown, dear. I wish to talk 
with you.” 

She was sitting on an ottoman by the window, 
her delicate, white fingers busy with some crim- 
son embroidery silks and worsteds. Elsie took 
a chair near her. She was a little agitated, and 
curious to know what the lady wished to say to 
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er. 

After first exacting a promise of strictest secre- 
cy, her companion proceeded to inform her that 
she was not an American, but a French woman. 
That she was a member of the royal family of 
France, and her title was Princess of Dorbeaux. 
She was a refugee for private reasons, and should 
probably be obliged to remain so tor years, per- 
haps forever, she said. She shed tears while she 
spoke, and rising, walked the floor in evident 
distress. Elsie bled with agi » and sat 
looking wonderingly at the fine figure of the lady, 
as she passed back and forth before her in her 
restless walk. She paused at last, and said : 

“You are surprised, perhaps, that I should 
have made a confidant of you. I doso because 
it is necessary that some one who is willing to 
help me should und d my situati Thave 
conceived a sudden love for and trust in you, 
and I think I understand your character. You 
are good, warm-hearted, and generous. Are you 
not ?” 

Elsie did not know what to reply. 

“ T will do all I can to help you,” she said, at 
last. 

“T was sure of it,” said her companion. 
“ And now I will tell you how you can help me. 
There are people here in America searching for 
me. To elude them, it will be necessary for me 
to avoid the streets and public places. Will you 
take my work to and from your employer, and 
make my purchases for me? In return I will 
assist you in your studies.” 

“Certainly, I will,” replied Elsie, earnestly. 
“ That is very little. Can I dono more?” 

“No, thank you, my little friend. This is all 
I wish. And now let us talk of something else.” 

Elsie was feverish with excitement, when she 
sought her '!. d at night, and tossed sleeplessly 
upoa her pillow for hours. The confidence of 
her new friend was so strange, and her having 
made her the possessor of so great a secret, sur- 
prised and almost alarmed her. 

As the days and weeks passed on, she found 
her new neighbor to be a source of great assist- 
ance and encouragement, and she soon grew to 
feel a strong reverent love for her. She was al- 
ways ready to help her with her lessons, gave her 
instruction in her drawing, and often offered her 
little attentions which only a kind interest could 
have prompted. Her friendship made many 
otherwise difficult places in Elsie’s life very easy. 

But one morning the young girl entered her 














friend’s room to find her very ill. Her cheeks 
were flushed with fever, her dark blue eyes bright 





| and heavy, and the slender, delicate hands dry 


when the doctor arrived 


| young man, with a pair of clear, brown eyes, and 
Elsie felt im- | 





and burning. Too much alarmed to think of 


| Necessary caution, she sent for a physician, and 
Nearly a week from that evening, she was sit- | 


busied herself in making the poor lady as com- 
fortable as possible. She was bathing her head 
He was a fine looking 


a profusion of dark, curling hair. As he sat at 
the bedside, with the delicate wrist of his pa- 
tient in his white hand, Elsie thought his face 
looked strangely familiar. After leaving an or- 
der for some medicine and promising to call in 
the evening, he went away. 

Then came long, weary days and nights for 
Elsie, as well as for her friend. The lady was 
very ill, At one time her life was despaired of, 
but the crisis, which Elsie and the young physi- 
cian watched over together, terminated favorably, 
and on the fourteenth day she was pronounced 
convalescent. 

She was sitting bolstered up in an easy chair 
by the bedside, one evening just at twilight, 
when some one knocked lightly at the door, and 
a gentleman entered whom Elsie recognized as 
the physician. Jt was almost dark, although 
the room was not lighted, for the patient had ob- 
jected to having a lamp brought. Elsie men- 
tioned this in a casual way, and rose from her 
seat, saying : 

“ But we must have one now. I will place it 
where the light shall not hurt your eyes, Mrs. 
Ashly.” 

“ Please come here and see the glimmer of the 
moon upon the water, Miss Elsie,” said the gen- 
tleman, rising suddenly, and stepping to the 
window. 

Obeying the request, Elsie went to his side 
and glanced towards the water, but there was no 
moonlight or gleam of it to be seen. , 

“Don’t bring lights,” whispered her compan- 
ion, in her ear. She looked up at him in aston- 
ishment. He met her gaze with an earnest, ex- 
pressive glance, and his eyes were not brown, but 
blue as sapphires. As he turned away, she look- 
ed him over from head to foot. The momentary 
belief that he was not the physician vanished. 
The height, dress, and face, seen in the dusky 
light, looked to be the same which she had seen 
daily for the last fortnight 

Yet to her there was something strange about 
him. There was a slight change in the voice, a 
constant nervous way which was unnatural. 
She was lost in silent wonder during the half 
hour of his stay; and at his departure followed 
him into the hall at a glance from him, with a 
rapidly beating heart. 

“It is useless as well as unnecessary, to at- 
tempt deceiving you by an assumed character,” 
he said, hurriedly, after assuring himself that 
the door was firmly closed. “I am not the phy- 
sician, as you evidently already know. My 
name is not Doctor Wingrove, but Charles Hun- 
ter. George Wingrove is my friend, and knows 
of this adventure, which I assure you is not an 
idle one. I cannot stop t# say more. I must see 
you alone to-morrow. How can it be arranged ?” 

“Come to my room—this one—at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon,” replied Elsie, making him ac- 
quainted with the only plan which occurred to 
her. “Do not knock—enter quietly—I will be 
there” 

“Thank you, I will. Now do not go to her 
while you are trembling so. The strictest secre- 
cy is necessary. Remember. Good-night, and 
God bless you!” 

With these words, he passed lightly and quick- 
ly down the stairs. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, while her 
patient was sleeping, Elsie entered her room to 
find a gentleman walking restlessly back and 
forth across the floor. It was not the physician, 
nor yet to all appearances the person she had 
met the night before, but a young man with blue 
eyes, brown, wavy hair, and a rich, roseate com- 
plexion, very different from Doctor Wingrove’s 
clear, pale olive. 

“Do not be afraid of me,” said he, coming 
forward to take her hand, and speaking in a voice 
which she recognized. ‘Iam Charles Hunter, 
minus Doctor Wingrove’s clothes, a dark wig, 
and a darkening preparation for the skin. My 
resemblance to him has been of great service to 
me. My eyes I could not alter, and they betray- 
ed me.” 

“ What were your reasons for disguising your- 
self?” asked Elsie. 

“That my mother might not recognize me.” 

“ Your mother ?” 

“Yes. The unfortunate lady whom you have 
nursed through her severe illness, is my mother. 
She is also a monomaniac. For two years past 
she has believed herself one of the royal family 
of France, and under this delusion she leaves a 
luxurious home, and hides in the cheap lodging 
houses of New York, maintaining herself with 
her needle. This is the third time she has left 
her family, and we have been in a state of the 
deepest anxiety and distress on her account for 
nearly six weeks. By the merest accident I dis- 
covered her through my old classmate, George 
Wingrove, a few days ago. And I also discover- 
ed some one else whom I have been searching 
for, ever since a sunny evening when roses were 
precious.”’ 

He smiled as he spoke. Elsie looked at him 
in bewilderment. Suddenly her face flushed 
crimson to the parting of her fair hair, and her 
dark eyes flashed and then hid themselves, abash- 
ed at the glance they met. Her embarrassment 
was painful, and her companion hastened to 
change the subject of conversation. 

“ As soon as my mother is able to be moved,” 
said the young man, “it will be necessary for 
her to return home, where she can again be 
placed under the care of a physician. ‘This will 
have to be accomplished by stratagem. Will you 
give me your help *” 

“ Certainly,” replied Elsie, quietly. 

“TI doubt very mach if it will be possible to 
separate her from you. Doctor Wingrove has 
given me this impression If it is necessary, will 
you accompany her home, and remain with her 
for a while?” 

Elsie hesitated for a moment, and then replied : 

“Yes, if it is necessary.” 





The gentleman seemed privately much pleased 
by her answer, 
ject 


bat he said nothing on the sub- 
They were still engaged in earnest conver- 


sation, when the voice of the invalid was 
we 


heard 
Elsie 
“I must leave you aow,” 


calling “ 
said Elsie, rising. 

“And I must see you again,” said Charles 
Hunter, quickly 

“ Well, come here to-morrow,” 
she left the room. 
had said so, 
matter over. 

“Tt looks like an intrigue she thought, 
secretly much dissatisfied with herself. 


she replied, as 
But she was sorry that she 
when she had time to think the 


she met her new acquaintance. Watching him 
while he talked, she thought his face looked as 
if he never in his life had entertained a thought 
of which he had reason to be ashamed. 
arranged 


It was 
that on the following week, Elsie 
should hire a hack for the professed purpose of 
giving the invalid a pleasure ride, and then drive 
to her home where the family would be in wait- 
ing for her. The sight of familiar faces would 
banish her del » at least p and 
her son thought they need not anticipate any 
difficulty. 

But he was mistaken. At sight of her home 
and the faces of her husband, and children, and 
servants, the poor lady burst into a passion of 
tears, reproaching Elsie with having betrayed 
her. The young girl was much distressed. 

“What can Ido?” she said, appealingly to 
Charles. ‘“ I cannot bear to have her think that.” 

“ After she wakes from the sleep which the 
opiate she has just taken will cause, she will be 
more reasonable, I trust,” replied the young man. 

It was so. When the invalid returned to con- 

shi 1 her friends with a 
faint omile, but still clung to Elsie. And through 
the succeeding weeks which brought to her per- 
fect physical health, she would hardly allow the 
young girl out of her sight « moment. 

To Elsie her new life was very strange and 
delightful. She had never imagined anything 
half as elegant as was the luxurious dwelling in 
which she was petted and treated with respect 
and affection by all. 

“T wish you were my daughter, Elsie,” said 
Mr. Hunter, one evening, when she rendered 
him some li:tle attention. Looking up, Elsie 
caught the glance of Charley Hunter's blue eyes, 
and blushed. 

The next evening she was sitting in the em- 
brasure of a window, her hands playing careless- 
ly with the silken tassels of the curtains, when 
some one came and sat down beside her. It was 
Charley Hunter. 

“ What are you thinking of, my bright-faced 
little Elsie ?” said he. 

“1 was thinking how happy I am,” 
plied, smiling. 

There was a pause. 

“ And now ask me what I am thinking of,” 
he said. 

“What are you thinking of, Charley?” she 
answered, ‘obeyi ing, like a child, what seemed to 
her a very childish request. 

“I was thinking how happy I might be,” he 
replied. 

“If what were to happen ?”” 

“Tt dear littie Elsie Bard would promise to be 
my wife.” 

Elsie started and blushed, but she promised, 
and kept her promise too, 
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Floral Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering, till at last the flakes 

Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With continual flow. The cherished fields 

Put on their winter rode of purest white; 

‘Tis brightouess all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. James THomPson. 











The Hydrangea for Greenhouse Decoration. 
The fine globular, showy heads of the hydrangea are 
eminently adapted for using among other plants for green- 
house display, at a season when it is quite common to see 
naked stages. Some may object to this plant being used 
for this purpose, because they are to be met with in the 
flower garden; but it would be difficult to find plants 
without the same objection. Soon after 


But she forgot this feeling the next day when | 


Mester 5 Picnic. 


Julics, a Western dartey, having 
saw an advertisement notifying 
clean that they might cet s oe 
thought it would be a gow 

‘ 


maoon at coe. 





another rkey. whe smb! 
folks to wash in Accoriiog\y 
dandle under bis arm. and t 


room, was left to 
ed, and Julius did not come forth 
aboat an hour, the Keeper of the batt 
and sereamed out 

‘Say, darkey, are you coming out’ 

“ Yes, as soon as I get treo my washing 

“ How long will that be’ 

* P raps an hour to ap hour an’ o half 
Pr Juiius 

With that the man burst into the room. and (here all 
around was the darkey 's freeh!y-wa-bed clothiog banging 
up to dry; but not noticing it just then remarked 

“See here, you Just clear out at once 
over two hours’ 

“Look a-here,”” said Julias tn am enraged Manner, 
pointing to bis drying ves which rather took the 
bathing-mao down, “1d like to see you wash and hang 
Out two dozea pieces in less time than 1 ve been at it 

1p another minute Jcthas was landed in the street, sur- 
rounded by his — 


his ablutions  Cowsidters! e 
after waiting for 
ws went 


te the dew 


coolly answer. 


you te been tn 








Mrs. Partington came up to town lately to se leet a 
guantion for her precious Ike. and remarked as foi 

* How the world bas turned about, to be sure pooy she. 
“"Tis nothing but change, change’ Only yesterday. as 
it were, | was iu the country, sweiling toe odious flo were; 
tc day Lam in this big city, niy oilfectorion breathing the 
impure execrations of coal-sumoke, that are so diatery to 
health. Instead of the singing of birds, the bumvier 
buases almost deprive we of cou-ctentiousness Dear ove! 
Well, I hope I stall be restrained through it all They 
say that the moral turpentine of this city ts frightful, but 
it isn't use to anticipate tron Sie beforehand) he may 
escape all harmovious influences that would have a ten- 
deroess rf bert bim; aod, as the minister of our pareh 
said, with judicial training, he may become a useful mem - 





r of society, though training is bad geoersily, and te 
apt to make the young run to feat ers like cropple- 
bens. But he bas geolus (ooking at him) it 


comes natural to him, like the a aud every day 
is enveloping heelf more and m 


Some Gudea cruising on « part of the Irish const, 
observing that about the same hour every day a boat, 
containing two men and a woman, landed its passengers 
on the shore, and after a short time returned with tuem, 
inquired the Treason : 

ly man,’ said he, * ‘what makes you come here ev- 
ery day?! Is it that you like it’ 

your honor, not at all, at all; but, your honor, the 
wife and me's going out soun to Australy, and se we ‘re 
just practising the say-sickness, that we may be used to 
it when we start.’ 

* Well, and do you find yourself improving" 

* Ah, sure, your honor, the wife" * sick every day, bus 
she 's getting on eee! anyhow!’ 


Many vears ago a certain sum of money was offered by 
the authorities of one of the Western States, for every 
ar’s head that was produced. The new pursult thas 
oe was wiewes ae alaerity by a good many woods- 
, bus to none did it Appear so profitable as to a 
tia ‘citizen, highly di bed tor his intelligence, but 
not hitherto remarkable for excellence ip sportaausbip 
At last the steady and increasing supply of bears heads 
from this quarter attracted some close inquiry, when it 
was discovered that the producer had been privately 
breeding the animals to a very large extent! This was a 
bear-faced proceeding. 





A facetious gentleman, wenediang in the country. on ar- 
riving at bis lodging-place ia the evening, was met Ly the 
ostier, whom he thus addressed 

* Boy, extricate that quadruped from the vehicle, stab- 
ulate him, devote hir: an adequate supply of nutritious 
aliment, and when the Aurora of morn etal) again illu. 
mine the oriental borizon, I will rewerd you with « pecu- 
niary compensation for your amiable ho=pitality ” 

The boy, not understanding a word, run inte the house, 
®aying, ** Master, heres a Dutchman wauts to see you.”? 


The verpiokeg delicate seetnen of juvenile bravado te 
too good to be lost :—One night Freddy had been put to 
bed, and mother and Jobnny were in an adjoining .oom. 
Preeeatly Johnny eut up some caper, on which his mother 

reatened tw ‘take him into the other room and whip 
hin 


‘* Mother,” said Freddy's voice under the bed-clothes, 
= 1 kuow where I'd take him 
Where?” said the mother, tend curiosity was excited. 
“I'd take him under the left 


The Englich travellers compiain that pete mech 
hurried in our hotels, an4 so littie In our stage-conches. 
An Irish traveller took a different view of the case Hon 
est Pat came in at one o'clock, and was called up in half 
an hour. 

* Aod what will ye charge for the lodging!” 

* Twenty-five cents,’ was the reply. 

“ An’ sure ‘twas kind of ye to call meso airiy; if I'd 
slept until the morning, L’d uot bad the money to pay 
the bill:”’ 


During a steam voyage, on a sudden stoppage of the 
machinery, & considerable alaras took place, empectaily 
x, the female passengers. 

What is tue watter?’ What is the matter’ 
Heaven's sake, tell me the worst!’ 
anxious than the rest. 

After a short pause, 


For 
exclaimed one more 


a hoarse voice from the deck m- 


eel “Nothing, madam, nothibg; ouly the bottum of 
eseel and tue top Of the eartu ure stuck together.’ 
A clergyman in Boston, meeting with one of bis congre- 


gation who gr Be same in possession uf quite a hand- 
some Lap or b death of his Pita broktiog: inquired bow 
og along fn the settlement of Che estate. 

36 he, “Lam haviog a dre dful thue! 
with getting out letters of administration, and attending 
probate court, and settling claims, 1 sometimes almost 
wish he hadn't died!’ 

RRA AAA nnn tnt 

dandy negro entered a stationer’s shop, and with « 

nsequential air, inquired: 

** Hab you « few quires of letter paper, of de very best 
rate, jor a gemman wo write Jub betters on?” 

‘* Yes,” was the reply. ‘* How many will you have?’ 

‘*T s’pose,”’ said he, ‘my stay at de Spring may be 
about two or three weeks. Give me ‘nough quires to 
write four re od 
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when the new growth has gota little set, take off the 
strongest shoots which do not show flower, with about 
four joints of leaves, strip off the bottom pan, make an 
even horizontal cut below a joint, and insert the cutting 
in sand under a bell giass or sinall frame; water and keep 
them close until rooted. Geta quantity of sniail sized 
pots (thumbs) and pot them off. one ina pot. Stand 
them on the north side of a wall—better be plunged to 
the rim in coal ashes. When well established in there 
pots, they may be shifted into lurger ones, ** quarts,” in 
which they may be flowered. When cold weather sets in, 
in the fall, they must be placed in a frame or cold pit; if 
the latter, with proper covering, they may be rafely 
watered there. If required for summer display, a green- 
house would be too warm for them, causing them to 
grow and flower early, which, if a sufficient stock be pro- 
vided, would be a prolongation of their season. A good 
loamy soil suits them best, enriched with a fourth or 
sixth of good cow-manure. 


Cotoneaster. 

Small trees and shrubs, natives of Europe and India, 
formerly consjdered to be the same genus as the Mediar. 
They are well deserving of cultivation in shrubberies for 
their bright scarlet or biack fruit, aud pretty white or pink 
flowers. The Nepal species, C frigida, C. affinis, C. acu- 
minata and C. nummularia, are the most ornamental 
c. difolia aud C. microphylia, also zatives of Nepal, 
are remarkable for their thick leathery leaves, their snow- 
white flowers, and their profusion of bright scarlet fruit 
Both the latter species form dwarf spreading shrubs, and 
are very ornamental fur a lawn. Ali the species are 
hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil, with o 
little protection during our severe winters. They may be 
propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings, or grafting on the 
common quince or hawthorn. 





A fragrant Verbena. 

Until quite recently few have ever thought of securing 
a truly fragrant verbena. A large number have been ad- 
vertised as such, but the purchaser has generally been 
disappointed. We can, however, safely recommend a 
seedling raised by Mr. Daniel Baker. of Utiea, New York 
It is called the Verbena Purpurea Odoratissima in habit 
it is w strong grewer, and » very fine flowerer, in color. a 
bright violet purple; form and size of trees good; per- 
fume, very pleasant and powerful, and unequalled by any 
other fragrant verbena. The fragrance resembles some 
what that of the favorite heliotrope 





Onosma. 
Perennial plants, natives of Europe, generally with « 
profusion of yellow flowers, of low growth, aud suitabie 





for rock-work ; they should be grown in sandy loam 


& poor pee bound individual the 
on day, who was caught ia the rain, humming to him- 
self in e doorway : 

** "Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
That chilling fute has on me fell; 
Te mei da comes & souking shower 
When [ haint - no umbereil.’ 


Many of our women recollect old Major ——, who used 
to be seen in town, riding an old weather-teaten horre. 


@ major?” inquired one of his scquatatances, as Le was 
 apeir sSoieg fia his “critter.” ~ O,"' said he, * 1 used 
to get high then, sometimes, that I couida't _ on 
my phe Mi 


A person visiting Luton, England, copied | =e a 
very singular p from a ¢ 
* Reader, L've left a wid in oa 
I had « wocid to do; 
Sweating and frecting to be rich— 
Just sucu a fool as you 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Jourmad 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Thies long established and well known weekly T, 
after fifteen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
uas become a * household word” from Maine to Unlifer- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, ip wen 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United Brates 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

Ge It is just euch a paper as any father, brother oF 
friend would introduce to the family cirele 

It is printed om the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and besutiful ty be 

tis of the mammoth size, yet coutains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super- pees 

CH It ix devoted to news, tales, poems 

sen, discoveries, misceliany, wit and br 
It is carefully edited by M u “Ballo who hes 
ae, years of editorial experience in Boston 

CH It contains in its large, ¥eii f jed and deeply in- 












stortes of the 








CH 1t numbers among ite reguinr contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
EW Its tales, while they absorb the reader cultivate 6 
taste for all that is good and beautifu. in humanity 
It isacknowledged that the gov! influence of euel 
@ paper in the home circle bx aliost ineairu abte 
Its suggestive poges provoke ip the young ee in- 
quiring epirit, and add to their stores « f know ledge 
Its columns are free from polities and ai 
wing to make home Lappy 
“ie pe am “y reasons that it hae for years bees se 
popular 4 favorite throughou! the country 
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